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PASSING THOUGHTS, 
Versified for the Albion. 


The wind before it wooes the harp 

Is but the wild and tuneless air ; 
But as it passes o’er the chords 
Changes to music there. 


E’en so the Poet’s soul converts 
The common things that round him lie 
Into the glorious voice of Song, 
Divinest melody. 


Poet and harp, by God ordained, 
Alike, as his interpreters, 
Ye breathe aloud the thought concealed 
In every thing that stirs! 





Mortals, wherefore toil away, 
Even to your dying day, 

For the meat that perisheth? 

Wist ye not that your first breath 
Is the beginning i death ; 
And that the path of king or slave 
Is but the highway to the grave? 


Who, looking on a gentle bride 

With the loved one at her side, 

Would read in her delighted eye 

The tears she shed in infancy ? 

And jast as little can we trace 

The death-shade stealing o’er her face, 
Which—whatsoe’er its health and bloom— 
E’en pow is mouldering for the tomb. 


THOMAS POWELL. 


-_——>— 


A RICH AFTERNOON, NOT FAR FROM NEW YORK. 
BY THE LITTLE MANHATTAN. 
Written for the Albion. 


Wno knows, when he tosses a copper in the air, whether it shall come 
down a naked “‘ One Cent,”’ or the beautiful Goddess of Liberty! A great 
poet has ssid there are but two moments in the life of a pearl diver—the 
one, when he plunges, a beggar—the other when he rises, a prince! Bat 
who can promise himself when he sets forth on an excursion of pleasure, 
that he shall bring back anything but an aching head, weary limbs, and 
a memory too tenacious of sandy roads and a bad inn? 

There is a fortune in small things as well as great ; and when, the other 

day, we pushed our course for a little way-side ferry on the North River, 
whe would have assured us that we were to be gratified, in the slightest 
degree, beyond the ordinary run of travellers and the lean chances of 
mortality ? To be sure, there was some thing hopeful in coming, whilst 
tarrying under the awning, upon acandy dealer with his basket, who pre- 
sented a marvellous and highly coloured resemblance or copy of a distin- 
guished American author—suggesting to us, in his basket of knick-knacks 
aud small comfits, a happy parody of the dainty trifles with which his 
great original has titivated the public, any time these twenty years. The 
Hudson River, too, may be set down, at any time of day or night, asa 
pretty sure card. You may hug yourself confidently on its waters with 
securing two or three cabinet pictures, a well executed landscape, and 
light and shadow of scenery, near by and far off, not to be esteemed 
meanly. Aboard the boat, bound in due course for Fort Lee, up the 
river, we encountered baskets with spring-lids, in possession of sundry 
heavy-whiskered descendants of David, and which it was a sworn thing 
stored something with arelish, from the awful eyes with which they were 
regarded by the crew of boys and girls of the bread and butter age, who 
hovered about, and who, whatever the crisis of affairs in the navigation, 
never once lost sight for a moment of the handles. No incident, so far, 
worth recording, till we approach Buall’s Ferry, when, lo, a long red 
streamer is discovered flying from a pole planted directly at the door of 
the public house at the landing; as we neared it, we read on the stream- 
er “Ned Buntline’s Own"—and spreading himself on the verandah we 
discovered a broad-chested man ina blue frock coat, with a military un- 
dress air—and lying, just off the shore, abreast the tavern, a yacht, with 
another pennon with alike inscription—from all which we understand 
that a well-known city Editor has taken possession of the neighbourhood 
and holds court at the ferry, as the Barons of old at a castle of strength. 
Here, we are informed, he keeps his state, and makes merry witha crew 
of roysterers,on land by day and in cruises by night. Falstaff and hi° 
route of followers come to life again ! What matters it whether we are of 
his inclining or not? whether we approve his organ of opinion in the city 
as orthodox or not? We look upon the thing as it is. And here is a bit 
of fun under our very noses in the heart of the busy nineteenth century, 
which teaches us something if we will take the trouble to look at it with 
our own eyes. Acity Editor has pitched his stronghold on the Jersey 
shore, and letting grow his fiery beard, snaps his fingers at the town, 
and puts at scorn and defiance all the puissance of tip-staves, courts and 
posses. 

We are, however, bound up the river, and haven't the time allowed us 
‘to stop if we would. With a good head of steam (the captain has mounted 
a new hat this morning, and feels bound to do something extraordinary) 
we pass in the awful repose of its shut up, and deserted inn—Tillietudlem 
the classic +—though why it is called Tillietudlem, rather than the village 
of Tompkinsville, or the village of Small Beer, or Puddle-come-bung, 
we find laid down in none of the current guide books. Fort Lee at last, 
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and the pic-nickers with their baskets are ashore ; mounting the acclivity 
they pitch themselves in the shade, directly in the lee—before the very 
door of the public house—and unpack: and procuring supplies of fresh 
water from the public house —for which there is no charge—they proceed 
to entertain the landlord with the sight of one of the best enjoyed banquets 
we have ever known. The landlord comes to the door once or twice and 
grins strangely, goes in, in haste, and presently an outcry is heard in the 
upper chamber—-known by its peculiar character to belong to the land- 
lord’s oldest son undergoing a “lamming.” The pic-nickers hold on 
their course and laugh louder than ever. They propose to leave the 
crumbs on the lawn, that it may not be forgotten that they have been 
there. There is a company of dancers from the city ou the other side of 
the house who are perhaps dancing on the same principle. 

We have seen something, but not all yet—we might sit a long after- 
noon with our cigar, under the awning, watching the sloops that come 
and go, speeding past, like dreams, with their spread sails—but the cigars 
we have with us are of that temper which will neither light nor go out— 
neither tobacco—nor weed—nor stick—utlerly, hopelessly, and irre- 
coverably impracticable, and which it is the delight and glory of sinful 
dealers to cell, with a hope or perhaps inward consciousness that they are 
to be attempted remote from civilized (ife and all prospect of relief; and 
that distant woods and solitudes shull be made vocal with long, loud, and 
unrestrained curses in acknowledgement of their wicked craft. 

We must tramp it back, part of the way at least, by the woods. It is 
discussed whether to Tillietudlem or Bull’s Ferry, and is presently con- 
cluded that no power of foot could attain the lower landing before the 
boat would shoot by. To Tillietudlem then ina gentile jog—-when to 
our horror, off goes the bell, which we supposed had « half hour at least 
to spareand keep quiet in—and we are forced to push on at a bouncing 
pace or lodge in the woods. Ina breathing-space we sit down in the soli- 
tude of that village, or rather villa of mighty name: and have the satisfac- 
tion of noticing the steamer lying quietly at her wharf, uot having, in 
spite of all her notification, stirred a peg as yet. Sbe comes along by and 
by, and when we are once aboard, we suppose she is bound to New York. 
Nosuch thing. She espies a hat and petticoat on the hill—more hats— 
more petticoats—and the road as far as you can see is alive with tram- 


presently Brown:Coat returcs and whispers to one of the party—the 
news, whatever it is, spreads as if by electric telegraph, or faster—and 
the male portion of the comp.iny rise as one man, and rush below stairs. 
“Fight!” proved to have been the magical summons—but it was merely 
a fetch of the Brown-Coat, in revenge for his own misfortune. They were 
down there and they wouldn't go up for nothing—so they all take a drink 
at the bar, 

The ship most sorely tossed must and may reach a port—and steam- 
boats will get to the wharf, if you will but have patience. Having in a 
single afternoon travelled twenty-two milés by water, and two by land— 
having seen and contemplated an indefinite range of scenery—having 
seen at least four distinct varieties of character of the human speciee— 
having learned something new (as in the case of the Hebrew pic-nickers 
and the impracticable cigars) of the artful selfishness of man, and (in the 
case of the landlord’s son) of the unjust distribution of rewards and pun- 
ishments in the world—with a vest deal more which the intelligent read- 
er must fathom and disclose for himself—we have come to the conclu- 
sion that open a door wherever you will, whether it be closet or parlour, 
you are sure to come upon a store of strange sights, which will pay you 
well for the trouble of turning the knob. 

—_—_——@———————— 


THE OPIUM CLIPPER 


I had myself some years left the sea, and was, at the time, engaged in 
far other contemplations than ‘ Hamilton Moore,’ and “ spherical trigo- 
nometry ;”’ when, one fiue summer's day, in the outskirts of Edinburgh, 
L happened to fall in with an old seaport acquaintance, whom I had known 
as a midshipman of the frigate. The blue cloth cap, with gold 
band mournfelly tarnished, and the pilot coat worn in spite of such heat 
as our northern noon was capable of, were the only things to remind me 
of old times in the figure that stood half listlessly watching some schoolboy 
cricketers; and these certainly did indicate the seedy master’s mate, what- 
ever chance might have cast so strange a fish sshore. I could not help 
making a remark on the weather as I passed, for the sake of old blue 
ocean; he turned his head, and I at once recognised the peculiar features 
of my quondam companion. His name was Mandale; he was a tall, very 
dark, and not paéficularly good-looking fellow, unless you allowed large- 
ly for the small pox; but the free, wild, good-humouredly reckless sort 
of disposition thaphad attracted me in those days, had now, perhaps a 
still stronger ffiterest-- It was like a morning snuff of the spring tide 








pers (another party of pic-nickers from the back-country who have been 

tartled in their revelzy and are making for the boat for dear life.) At the 
head of the line—watched anxiously in his mighty paternal struggle, a 
middle-aged gentleman in white breeches is espied, dragging on wit 
the speed of an Eclipse and the energy of a Hercules, a wicker-waggon, 
by a pole. It is his first-born, and to do the poor man justice, he toils 
down the slope like a giant. All hands in the boat are assembled at the 
rails to welcome him in, should he reach the boat in time: but modest, as 
worthy—(lost sight of for a moment at a toll-gate on the road) he has re- 
signed the pole to a female hand, and tries to loll about, as he comes 
aboard, as if he had no sort of connexion with the wicker-waggon what- 
ever. 

It is now discovered as they infuse themselves among the odd assort 
ment of passengers, that the new comers are rather distinguished people, 
and that they embellish the boat, besides their own delightful and tonnish 
persons, with sundry triangles, banjos and tamborines—and a strong sus- 
picion spreads about that they are from East Bowery, in their primitive 
estate. The presumption is raised that they may be sometimes seen in 
the pit of the Bowery Theatre and thut they are original readers of the 
cheap weeklies. They are at least so markedly peculiar in dress and 
appearance, as to colour the company wherever they mingle with it. At 
first.—the boat is under way—they are in a wonderful state of commotion, 
moving uneasily about, pushing and pulling each other freely and in- 
dulging in a good deal of vigorous horse-play. The young ladies of the par- 
ty go forward on the upper deck—where they encounter a spanking gale 
—which with the dilation of dress and coy development of form it occa- 
sions, bringson a decided increase of merriment of the party. At length, 
and all at once, as if it were a sort of rocket-shot iuto the air, a cry is 
raised, ‘“‘ Let’s have a dance !” 

With precious little delay and still less ceremony, an impromptu com 
mittee clears the deck—settiug aside old women, and certain spare young 
men of the “aristocratic quarter,” who are somehow on board, along 
with the stoves, and as if they were no more to them than so much dumb 
furniture in the way. The banjo and triangle take up their station 
against a post in the centre ; two sets are formed and away they go. Free 
a8 air—zig-zag, with a dash and a fling—with more muscle expended in 
one shuffle than in a whole evening of a fashionable party—the young 
women half mad with zeal—they never stop at oue dance, but go right 
on, like a strong-chested reader, without minding colons, or periods, or 
ends of sentences—irom one dance to another without taking breath 
‘‘Hallo! There he is ! That’shim!’”’ “No, that ain’t Neddy.” “Yes 
itis." “ Zknow him!” and the dance is broken up in a hurry and all 
parties rush to the rail. The broad-chested man of Ball’s Ferry, in the 
military undress, has come down from his post on the verandah and is 
standing under a broad-brimmed hat on the wharf. “Three cheers for 
Neddy!” Three cheers are given which evidently throw the gigantic- 
chested Edward into a doubt—he don’t know whether they mean it or 
not (the East Boweryites are fast practical jokers)—ho slides off his hat, 
smiles sideways and compromises the matter with a waive of his hand 
which may express “ Much obliged gentlemen!” or “ No you don’t !”"— 
just as as you please to interpret it. 

Vigorous dances again without number, then negro songs attempted 


down by Leith’s sands, compared with Prince’s street or the College court. 
We took a stroll together, dined and spent the evening, in the course of 
which, amongst suudry other professional recollections, Mandale related 
to me the following account of a China trip the year before. He had left 
the royal navy previously to it, through an escapade of his own, which he 
described ; and disgusted with the hopelessness of promotion, as well as 
the “ piping times of peace,” which were, however, being broken at this 
very moment in the Bocca Tigris, he was now looking forward to a first 
mate’s berth, in a fine ship commanded by a relative, where he might 
make money instead of glory. The present state of his outfit and finances 
certainly cailed for this step, ts I discovered by having to stand the costs 
of our evening’s expenses ; but there was sufficient compensation on the 
whole, no doabt, in the yarn I listened to. The only omission I shall 
make is that of most of the coarse nautical expletives with which my free 
and easy acquaintance, like all confirmed “ masters’ mates,” too fre- 
quently garnished his simple tale. The *‘yarn” itself is not extraordinary, 
but it was characteristic. 

** Well you know,”’ said he, “ after this affair in the old there was 
I turned adrift in Madras to kick my heels and twig the telegraph. At 
first { fancied demanding a court-martial against that bloody tyrant of a 
skipper and his first luff; but [ knew I should come off second best, 
with my finger in my mouth, and [ thought better of it. Soas I had an 
old uncle on the government staff at Calcutta, I packed my dunnage into 
the first steamer, and, after a devilish tiresome, broiling, suffocating sort 
of a voyage up the bay, [hove in sight of thecity of palaces, and was 
turned out of a palanquin at my uncle's door, in the Chowringee Road. 
The old boy was hospitable enough, as all those nabobs are thereabouts, 
if you can answer the private signals, and prove you’re not a swindler. I 
took my full swing of the lazy watch, had my clothes pat off and on by a 
surdar-bearer, called for my abdar, hookeebadar and syce,” like a nabob 
born; slept in musquito curtains, drank pawnee, ate curry, and smoked 
Bengal cigars by the hundred. I got up at five inthe morning, and rode 
out along the course, talking at the carriage windows to ladies I had 
danced with all in a swelter the night befure—and ditto at six in the 
evening. Fresh bananas and devilled turkey, with preserved ginger at 
breakfast—' Hodgson’s pale’ at tiffin—made dishes, half a new-killed 
sheep, and prime Madeira at a late dinner, punkahs swinging all the time, 
and an abdak behind every chair; and as you say you've been there, 
you'll own that Calcutta, for a hungry reefer in that position, is a perfect 
paradise. 

“After a time, however, the infernal heat made me wish fora stretch of 
blue water anda salt shower bath again, and I began to prefer cock- 
roaches to mosquitoes ; so I hung ona little ooly to look out for a good 
craft. It wasn’t the time for China ships, and I had some notion of en- 
gaging for a trial to Sincapore, in a big hulking Arab opposite Fort-Wil- 
ham ; when one night, strolling down Flag sireet I fell ath’art hawse of 
an old chum who had since got to be lieutenant in a cruiser. I hardly 
knew him from the Indian fashion of his rig, Manilla bat, white cottons, 
and soon; but Burroughs hailed me at once in the true blue style. He had 
left the service, too, avd was captain of a first-rate opium clipper, as he 
told me, belonging to a Calcutta house. She was lying then out near the 
Sandheads, laden from Benares, und ready to sail for China. As soon as 
he heard what [ wanted, Burroughs offered me a berth with him as first 
mate. His old one was taken ill of cholera, and he was waiting to get 
another. It was a primespeculation, this trip, he told me, for the Chinese 
government were looking sharp, and opium drew a high price ; he and 
the first mate would have a premium on every chest delived ; and if I 
wanted something out of the common way, why I might see more ad- 
ventures than I had countedon. The thought of pg 4 aaere night with 
an old shipmate was no small matter itself, so [shook hands on it. sent off 
the syce with a hackeryt for my traps, while, in the meantime, Burroughs 
and I discussed a bottle of Madeira in Cassano’s Tavern. There wasa 
London ship going down with the night tide, and we got aboard of her; 
iu the morning we were off Kedgeree, by the help of the steam tug, and 
reached the head of the banks aboutnoon. The ship set her topsails in 








with doubtful success. A man-boy of the party witha crippled brown 
linen coat, and a hat of the kind geverally worn by circus-men in their pri- 
vate character, undulates a complicated melody, referring toone Tucker, 
fails, and withdraws down stairs, slightly chop-fallen and a good deal 





laughed at. Other singers, with various fortunes, occupy the time, when 


a light westerly breeze, and stood out past a long point of reddish-look- 
ing reef-water, through again betwixt a red buoy and a patch of purple, 
then into a brisk stretch of pale blue, dropping the tug astern, which 
went puffing and smoking away up again, like a porpoise with a lighted 





* Valet, general attendant, hookah-bearer, and 





t A sort of rude native coach, drawn by two horses, such as they are- 
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cheroot stuck in his back, ora whale spouting. One of the pilot-brigs 
and the light barge were in sight to windward ; and a-head of us were a 
brig, and a barque of three or four hundred tons, at anchor, with the Com- 
pany’s striped ensign at their gatfs. The barque, I found, was my new 
hi and as soonas the Indiaman had hoisted a private signal from Bur. 
roughs, the oe sent out a boat for us, in time to hook on under the 

uarter, and take us off. Both of them were opiam clippers, built as 
clean, and rigged as smartly, as you'll see from the Isle o’ Wight to Ber- 
muda. A rakish looking gipsy she was too, was the Ramchoodra. When 
we neared her, the blue ripples were dancing up like melted glass against 
her bright red copper, and sparkling round the cable at her bows. She 
was about the prettiest model I've seen yet, sat aft a little by the stern, 
with a clear bulwark and a plain head running into the very bowsprit, 
and a narrowish counter hung a good bit over her rudder; the three masts 
stayed aft more than ordinary, except in a Baltimore schooner, and her 
bowsprit peaked up saucy. Her lower yards and spars were black, and 
she was painted a dead lead colour down to the water-line, with only a 
yellow riband along below the chain plates. When they were closed, 
you wouldn’t have supposed she had gun ports at all ; but as we came 
alongside they were all triced open to let the air through, showing the 
red port-sills and lids inside, with six carronades looking out. A sort of 
a sea-quaker I called her, all grey coat and no fight, with a fist doubled 
up behind for occasion ; but | tell you what, my boy, it was enough to 
make you cut books and college for life, and go to sea again, just putting 
foot on her deck. Iown she had something of an outlandish cut, too, at 
first; five and forty black fellows in scull caps and petticoats, heaving up 
anchor to a Bengalee boat song, rough coir* shrouds and yellow ‘country’ 
canvas aloft. However the darkies were all picked Lascars from Chitta- 

ong,t and, with the help of eight or nine English hands on the forecas- 

je, they got her handsomely enough under sail. Burroughs aimed at do- 
ing it in man o’ war style, and in twenty minutes or 80, we were stand- 
ing down the bay with the breeze on our quarter, starboard stunsails set 
out, and anchors stowed. 

4 snaing hauled on a wind again next day, and kept more to the west- 
ward, in the afternoon we had the three spires of Juggernaut Pagoda for 
our weather-beam, over a long streak of hot white land-haze; and from 
this we had as direct a run for the Malacca straits, by suth’ard of the An- 
damans, as heart could wish; and away we did rattle, too, at first, with a 
spanking breeze on our larboard quarter, till at last we got the sou’west 
monsoon full and heavy from starboard. It wasn’t one of your droning 
‘trades,’ I can assure you: a long sulky swell, pitching her up, black 
clouds rising one after another, like a drove of sea-horses playing at leap- 
frog, and then down on the opposite side, as wet as a watering-pan with 
drizzle, except when the rose seemed to be taken off, and then it was a 
white plash out of the spout. The Ramchoodra was washing decks for a 
fortnight, her soaking sails drew like boards, and it freshened her way a 

‘ood two knuts the hour, I'll swear. Such a craft for going it, though ! 

ou felt her shoot from one sea to another, slap into the back of it like a 
fiying-fish, and over came a water-fall of spray, as far as the galley-door, 
while she was snorting through, and rising only to breathe. Burroughs 
cracked sail on till I thought he wanted to try her with the sticks out; 
half the time we had to’-gallant-sails set, sometimes main and fore top- 
mast-stuns'ls. The clipper held her wind, though, like the branch of a 
yew-tree ; for she would go two points closer to it, if you pressed her up 
with a good hand at the wheel, than the sharp old Proserpine. I was on- 
ly sorry she had such a terriblé heathen name, and nohands fit to work her, 
with a capfull of wind, at least. We had half-a-dozen prime sea-dogs to 
take their trick at the wheel, most of'em run-away bargains of Queen 
Vic. The second mate was a stout hard-a-weather chap, that would do 
his work fair or foul; while he was, perhaps, pleasanter towards me than 
he would have been, except for the gold band and anchor buttons, which 
the man-o’-war’s-men had a sreaking kindness for, too. The Lascars, or 
clashes,} as the sailors call them, were used to the barque and better, no 
doubt, than the loose gangs of them that help to work Indiamen up and 
down the stream ; but, at the best, I’d rather have had eight more Jack- 
tars than the whole five-and-thirty of ‘em. You'd have thought there 
was no beef in a man. setting aside pith, to see them pulling on a rope, 
hauling in the slack of it, and singing out, ‘ Holee, Holee, O Bang-aulee !’ 
When a sail was taken in, up went the whole of them, scrambling aloft by 
the backstays and shrouds like monkeys, with the rigging between their 
toes, instead of treading the ratlins; and then they would ran right out on 
top of the yard. In fine weather they did pretty well, as both the Bom. 
bay onesand the best of the Bengal ones do, only taking double the time, 
and six times the noise of seamen. But either cold or wet took the spirit 
out of them, and the poor smutty devils would stand shivering in the 
chains, looking wofally aloft, with their gills as lead-coloured as the clip- 
per’s side, till the English bo’sun started them up, a fathom at a time. 

“« Many a good night we made of it, I do assure you, my boy, and many 
an old cockpit yarn we overhauled, down in the Ramchoodra’s snug little 
after-cabin, before my first watch, each of us with a glass of hot stingo be- 
fore him, a pilot-chervot in his mouth the size of a carrot, and no cere- 
mony between friends out of other people’s hearing. The lively craft 
would be driving through it, every timber complaining, the seas coming 
slash upon her weather-beam outside, and slap every now and ther upon 
her bow; then they gurgled away aft past the whole length of her, like 
water, you might say, in a whale’s bowels, and up she went rolling to 
windward on the top of a wave. You saw the dark swell of the water 
through her stern windows, under Burroughs’s swinging cot; and then, 
as it lifted her counter, the white streak far away on the horizon. 

“*She’s a little uneasy, I think, Burroughs,’ I said one night, before 
going on deck; ‘ won’t you take the fore-tops’l and jib off her to-night, 
sir 


“* Why, Ned,’ said my jolly commander, swigging off his grog ; ‘ you're 
as cautious of those sticks as the dickey§ of an Indiaman, or the mate 
of the old Proserpine's middle watch! Ere you have had another trip in an 
opium clipper, you'll learn to be less likea lady. Cracking on is what we 
swear to here.’ 

“*So it seems,’ said I, ‘ going it through thick and thin at this season, 
when not an insurance office in all India would give you a pice for the 
risk. I suppose we’ll have the monsoon break directly ?’ 

“«That you may put down in the log beforehand, my boy,’ said Bur- 
roughs, ‘and something hot with it; so | want to get clear of the Straits 
so much the sooner. Hold on with everything, and in case of a puff, let 
all go by the run, clew up, and keep her by the wind.’ 

“* Well,’ said I, ‘1 dare say these Lascars ain’t to be trusted with can- 
vas at night ?’ 

“*Why, at the worst, you know,’ continued Burroughs, coolly, ‘ you can 
only carry away something, and there’s plenty of light spars under the 
long-boat. Cowin and Co. don’t grudge a bit of wood more or less, but 
they’re perfect misers as to time, when we've to hit the nick for discharg- 
ing stuff worth its weight in sycee silver. I like, myself, to cheat that old 
humbug of a celestial emperor.— Reason’s Glory,’ as they call him—and 
to give it as fresh-flavoured as possible to his children, if have it they 
must.’ 

“ Daring my first watch that night everything was pretty quiet and com- 
fortable ; I had my eye on the weather-earing of the fore-topsail, to let go 
the halliards the moment the breeze freshened ; but the clipper only went 
dipping over the long swells, and shipping a white sea now and then 
across her bitts, that kept the foot of the foretopmast-stsysail stiff with 


wet. The wind rather moderated than otherwise, and every few turns of 


the quarter-deck I stopped at the main-fife-rail to take a bit of yarn with 

the Lascar tindal,|| a young fellow with a red scull-cap, blue frock, red 

- and striped trousers, more like dimity pillow-slips than anything else 
ow. 

“ When I came on deck the second time, at eight bells, for the morning 
watch, it was still dark to eastward, and the captain warned me, before 
he turned in, to keep a sharp look-out ahead for breakers on some of the 
long reefs that stretch out from the Malay coast, as well as for strange 
c The wind was almost down of sudden to adead calm, with a 
heavy swell; and Mr. Brown, who had almost all the English hands into 
the captain’s watch, had clapped the main and fore-courses on ber again. 
The tindal every now and then hailed a Lascar on the fore-yard to ask if 
he saw anything; and at last the man sung out from aloft—“ Joar toorta 
agul dekta!” (Breakersahead!) Ere ten minutes, in fact, one could see 
a long stretch of white water to eastward, that [had taken for the 
streak of sunrise, as she rose on the the tops of the swell. The swell 
was taking us right upon it, as I found wheuever there was light enough ; 
and the tindal said there was a strong under-current, which he seemed 
to discover by various little signs that would have done good to the 
heart of an ‘old salt.’ There was no wind, neither, todo anyshing with, 
but I put the ship about at once. 

“*A cursed mess!’ said I, ‘and hang me if I see how we're to get 
peer Tindal go and call the captain. This comes of cracking on at 
night. 


* The substitute for Hempen cordage in Hindostan, from the fibre of the cocoa- 
nut, or Indian grass. 
t A town up the Ganges from Calcutta. 
t Clashes, trom the native word Kalasste, a sailor. 
Second mate. 
Boatewain's mate of a Lascar crew. 














“* Dekta, Burra Mahlim, sah’b!’ (see, first-mate sir!) exclaimed the 
Bengalee when he returned. ‘ Burra tufahn ahla, sah'b !’ (a great storm 
is coming, sir!) ‘ Moosin toorta! (the monsoon is broken!’ ) 

“ITturned round. In teu minutes’ time, all had got as clear to east- 
ward as the glass of a compass-box, bat astern it was as black as night ; 
half of the sky one cload, which we had not seen while it was dark, with 
a breast like a rock, from which it was stretching vut over ua, with a pur- 
ple sponge in its fingers, but cut offas sharp overhead as a cocoa nutshell, 
with the white kernel in it. The sulky blue black of the swell glittered 
between the daybreak and the pitchy hollow, three miles off, like as 
many huge monsters, or a whole writhing sea-serpent, heaving them- 
selves up and down out of an inferaal ink-hole. Theclipper was surging 
slowly over it, everything set, the swell washing up isto both tore- 
chains as she rolled, booms and yards surging, and courses flapping iuto 
the masts. 

“The only pleasant sight was the white foam at her bows, though 
in the middle of sach a confounded disagreeable affair. Burroughs took 
it remarkably cool, however after he had seen both anchors clear for 
letting go. He stood watching every fathom she drew ahead, and keep- 
ing a sharp eye on the tremendous bauk astérn of us, as it thickened and 
reached overhead. The barque was actually in short soundings: acon- 
ple of Lascar leadsmen in both mainchains were singing out as fast as 
they could heave—' No bum—(nine yards deep)—sareh-cha-bum-quater— 
(quarter less seven)—sahi-bum.ada—(and a half seven)—pah-tché bum- 
dah—(and 4 half five.) However, the clipper began to catch a little 
more wind in her topsails, and as she forged a-head the water deepened 
aguin, till at length the leadsmen hailed, ‘ Nei bum!’—(no soundings.) 
Still it was hard to say if she would weather the long reef with what 
distance we had, and a gale coming on; when the old serang jumped off 
the hammock rail where he had been eyeing the huge bank of cloud to 
windward, with his turban held up loose in his hand. 

“* Captan sah b,’ said he, salaaming, “ hava feergeeah sah’d !’—(the wind 
changes, sir.) 

“«* All aback forud !’ hailed the men on the forecastle. 

“*1t’s off the land, though, by jingo!’ said the captain; ‘ pullin on the 
starboard braces !—let her fal! oft my lad !—up with the helm!—slack off 
the jib-sheet—down main tack !’ 

“ By this time we could not see the breakers for mist and spray; for 
about five minutes you could hear the roar of the surf as plain as need be, 
and see a keen gleam of sunshine gang a low Jine of coast beyond; but 
next minute the Ramchoodra was caught slap on her larboard quarter by 
the gale, and every cloth in her blew out like an alderman’s belly after a 
turtle dinner. It wasas dark all round, almost, as when I came first on 
deck. Off she drove, careering under it, di ping and throwing up her 
head to south-east; the wild monsoon whistliug like mad through her 
shrouds, the braces creaking in the blocks, topsail yards dowr on the 
caps, and the Lascars crowding up the weather mainrigging, against the 
bare sky, while the men un the foreyard were passing their earings al- 
ready, The serang was shouting and waving his arms, and the bo’sun 
making at them with the end of the topsail halliards. 

“+ Juldee! juddee !’ (quick! quick !) sung out the old serang, kicking the 
skalkers with his feet, in a fary—‘ oopoor djao! (go up) reap bando dhoo! 
(two reefs)—juldee ! juldee!’ till the second mate and the boatswain both 
drove them up by main force. 

“ Away she went on the heaviest sea we had got yet, but behaving gal- 
lantly as soon asshe had room—with a wind drawing abeam, too, enough 
to take the topmasts out of a duller craft; for Burroughs would make her 
lie her course whenever the canvas was reduced, and land got clear of. 
In came the jib at last, after carrying away the flying-jib boom in a crash. 
The yards were scarce braced up, and the ship brought to the wind, when 
the jib got loose again on the boom, and was flapping itself out of the gas- 
kets with a noise you could hear even through the roar of the gale. 

“« That spar will go, too!’ said I, ‘and the fore-to’-gallant sail with it. 
Lay out, and stow the jib here!’ 

‘“‘ However, the clipper was pitching head into it; every two or three 
minutes a green sea came up bodily over the bowsprit, and broke on the 
forecastle in white foam, enough to wash away the whole ship’s crew 
like so many buckets. Not a Lascar would stir; they hung up to the 
main shrouds, or crouched under the bulwarks; and the foremast men 
+ hoe hard at work handing the fore-couree. 1 pointed out thejib to 
them. 

“«* Soontaheh toom ?’ (are you hearing what is said?) screamed the se- 
rang, stamping as he tried to keep his feet. ‘ Kahbultah ?’(doyou hear)? 
‘ Jib sur ban, sooeremtah!’ (furl the jib, ye swine!) 

“ The Lascars only looked at each other, and hung on faster by the be- 
laying-pins, jumping up as a sea came washing aft, while the serang tum- 
bled down into the lee-scuppers, scratching in his agony at a pork har- 
ness-cask, beside the caboose, which had got a clear am from the dar- 
kies ever since it appeared on deck. Just then my watchmate, the tin- 
dal, came sliding down a weather back-stay from aloft, and, seeing what 
was wanted, made forward at once to doit. I liked the fellow’s pluck, so 
I went with him myself; and the old serang in despair followed us, with- 
out his turban, with his bald scalp at the mercy of wind and water. We 
watched our moment, when the clipper was lifting on a wave, and ran 
out in Indian file between the bowsprit man-ropes, stowed the sail after 
a tough quarter of an hour’s ticklish work, and inboard just in time to be 
washed aft as far as the main-hatch by a tremendous plunge the gipsy 
gave that moment. I would fain have the serang to take a glass of 
grog, but he was staunch to his faith; Seik Peroo, however, had swal- 

owed so much brine, that he probably did not distinguish one liquor from 
another ; for as soon as his officer was gone, he swigged off his pannikin 
of brandy like any Channel leadsmen; and I must say I thought he had 
ouly done what the Prophet would in a similar case, por. | he gave such 
good allowance of wives. As Mr. Brown would have said on that point, 
‘ Splice the main-brace’ is rather more than next thing to ‘ splice the main 
chance ;’ for the one don’t weaken your gripe like the other. 

“ Not another stitch would the captain take off her after this, through 
the whole gale, which blew great guns till next day ; indeed, when it got 
harder, and the heavier sea on, he couldn’t avoid clapping the main-stay- 
sail under all, merely to balance her fondness for dancing. Holy St. 
Nick! didn’t she sheer through it then!—braced sharp up for the China 
sea on alarboard tack, while she kept wind like a yacht in a breeze off 
the Isle o’ Wight! Labsolutely thought, my dear fellow, once or twice, 
she’d never have risen from under the sea that swept her fore an’ aft, and 
that she’d have made laudanum for the sharks of her cargo. One poor 
devil of a Lascar was washed out of her weather-rigging, and came up on 
the top of a wave half a mile away before you could have hove a rope, 

-Good battens and tarpaulin, with a bow and bends like the Ramchoodra’s, 
carried her through; there wasn’t achink about the little witch; all you 
had to do was to smoke a cherdot on the stern-gratings, with a pea-coat 
over you, hold on by a belaying-pin, and make yourself comfortable by 
looking at the scud over your head, with a knowing eye tu the leech of 
the fore-topsail. 

“As soon as this sort of thing was done, we had chopping winds, stun- 
sail breezes, and a quiet broil or two in the China sea. However, Bur- 
roughs made his Lascars pay for their unhandiness in rough weather, by 
keeping them all trimming yards, working side gear, and packing on both 
day and night. I actually expected him to have them out with the boats 
in a calm, and tow a-head till they dropped asleep. At last we caught 
the north-east monsoon pretty stitl, but clear and dry, as well as mild at 
first; and soon after bore in sight of the Ladroues, a couple of high islands 
near the China coast; then passed Cabrita point, to the south-east of Ma- 
cao, We just gota glimpse of iis white houses and walls running outin 
the evening sua, with the rough grey shape of the hills behind it, as rocky 
and barren as possible; the clepw stood straight out north-east into the 
offing, for Linting, without waiting fora pilot, although several uncouth- 
like fishing craft hailed us as they dipped up and down astern with their 
floats. Atine ten-knot breeze we had, and, as it was clear starlight, in 
little more than two hours we could see the high dark peak of Linting 
Island on our lee-bow. As soon as it was abeam about a mile off, the 
main-yard was hove aback, and we lay to, bobbing pleasantly enough on 
the brisk surge, the clipper only kicking up a jetot spray under her mar- 
tingale, as her sheathing plashed slap-down into it. For the last two 
hours the Lascars had been busy getting the hatches off, and overhauling 
the cargo; while the men cleared away the gunsin caseofaccident. We 
had scarcely lost steerage way when the captain ordered three lanterns 
to be hung out amidships from one of the starboard ports. In about two 
hours I observed three or four dark objects creeping out from the shadow 
of the land, and rounding a point, each witha light of the same blue co- 
lour as our own. 

“* Dekta sah’b !’ (see, sir!) said my watchmate the Tindal to me. ‘ Char 
arrai gosee jahaj’ (four barks come in my eye.) 

“* Bear a hand with the chests, seraug,’ said the captain. 

‘** The boats came lifting over the surges at the rate of ao many Thames 
wherries in a race: they were fall of men, two of them double-banked, 
with twenty or thirty long oars, and auother steering; one stump of a 
% and a tall mat-sail, with a dozen braces running aft from both sides 
of it. 

‘“** Hey yaw!’ hailed out a fellow iu the bow of the foremost. ‘Wat 
sheep ?’ 


August 4 
“* Ramchoodra,’ sung out the skipper. wea 


«+ Afeen sepaht ?’ said the Chinaman (‘take opium cargo 1’) 

“Tn a minute or two one of the ‘ centipees’—* fast crabs and scram 

. ; ; . . 
bling dragons’—as they call their smuggling boats, was fast under our 

angway, while the others tailed on to its stern. Three or four flat yel- 

ow faces, with buge-rimmed hats, and caps like barnacle-shells, peered 
over the bulwarks, for which the serang rewarded them with a smart ta 
of abamboo. Most of them had their heads clean shaved—the officers 
suppose it was, having the ornament of a pig-tail; but every man equal 
as to their black, twinkling, narrow pig's eyes, at an angle of forty-five 
degrees, with a nose that looked as ifit had been stove in when the 
were boys. The steersman of each boat handed a paper to the captain 
and the Lascars commenced unpacking the opium-rolls out of the chests, 
shoving them through a port below decks into chat(y-bags furnished i 
the centipees—the serang and tindal getting a tally-stick for every ton, un. 
til they were all filled. 

‘Every now and then one of these yellow customers was putting the 
old serang ina passion, and from snuffiag the wind and turning up his 
nose, he would stamp his foot on the deck aad say, ‘svver !’ (pig)—the 
worst name au India Mussulman could give; and I must say, consider. 
ing the pig’s eyes and tails of the fellows, it wasn’t so unnatural. Yoy 
might as well compare the Ramchoodra aud a Chinese junk, as one of 
their monkey-looking faces with a Hindoo’s. 

“Ina couple of hours’ hard work the whole four were loaded, and 
pulling away for the laud ; while the clipper squared her main-yard, and 
stood off under her two topsails and jib. When [came on deck for the 
moruing watch, they were washing decks ; the barque was standing in 
with a light breeze for shore, the water in a lively blue ripple, and the 
bare, dry-looking peak of Liuting hove up from it, with a ridge of high 
land to one side, and some green patches in the clefts at their foot. The 
water in-shore was covered with fishing nets, stakes, floats, and small 
craft busy at work; almost as bad as areef to get near. In a short time 
we saw a couple of clumsy two-masted Hoppoo boats, belongiug to the 
custom house at Macao, beating after us round the island, as fast as their 
matsails could carry them, with double-forked yellow flags stuck ona 
little yard across each mast head. Assoon as they got within hail, how- 
ever, they contented themselved with shouting and sounding a gong, as 
if to give us afright, wore round, and kept off and on upon our starboard 
quarter. By this time a whole squadron of centipees was in sight, from 
parts of the coast which had been on the look out: one after another got 
alongside, bringing either a paper from some Canton merchants, or else a 
bag of syce silver fur every bag ; and by eight bells noon we had the clip. 
per some s'‘reaks higher in the water, with half her cargo out. One of 
the Hoppoo boats had stood away round the island: while the other, at 
every smuggler that was filled, was making short tacks after them, shout- 
ing aud blowing acouch shell, but hauling her wind again for fear of a 
matchlock ball. A large custom house craft at last appeared from behind 
a point, and the two made off together, beating to windward, as if with 
the intention of cutting off some of the centipees: however they were 6a- 
tistied with firing along shot or two, that appeared to give themselves the 
most alarm, and the crowd of long oars quickly coved them farther trou- 
ble. All this while the breeze Fad been freshening, so as to give any 
junks that might be to leeward small chance of coming up against it and 
interrupting us, which Burroughs had guarded from on purpose ; however 
about noon it flagged, nor was it long before we saw a large two-masted 
vessel edging towards the shoulder of the peak, then another, and another 
till we counted seven. 

“ ‘Admiral Kwang’s fleet, by Jove!” said Burroughs, laughing, although 
I thought it rather serious. 

“ They were all Mandarin junks, and notwithstanding I had never seen 
one before exceptin a picture, | knew the cut of their jib at once ; though 
in fact there wasn’t a jib among them all. The second one got foremost, 
seeming to bea better sailer than the rest; she was coming up half beam 
on to us, and getting clear out of the haze into the light, so | had a good 
look at her, sending a regular wave of foam from under her kettle shaped 
bow, looming end onas high as au Ludiaman, with a quarter of the breadth; 
till again she would yaw, showing ber hollow backed run, that showed 
up abaft like the rump of an old mare. The two round eyes painted in 
her head looked like a pair of spectacles, with her dumpy turned up 
bowsprit for a snout; her planks coloured red, blue, and yellow, with as 
much carving, kickshaws, and gaudy flaummery about her as would have 
rigged out a toy shop. 

* «By jingo, Mr. Mandale!. said the second mate, ‘ If I only had that 
crimkum-craukum concern in the Thames, deuce take me if 1 wouldn't 
ply up and down like a Gravesend steamer, and make my fortun’ !’ 

‘“‘ With the glass we could see two or three fellows with immense hats, 
walking from side to side with the long tiller, on her castle of = poop; 
while her open gangway midships was full of bright-coloured mandarins 
standing by the guns. She had three single-sparred masts, with high 
mat sails, a white cotton topsail above the main, besides a flying dragon 
and red pennant at the mast-head. With the easy canvas we were under 
she was taking the wind of us pretty fast; since the stiff junk-mats, with 
a brace leading from almost every bamboo rib, would lie as close to it in 
a light breeze as possible ; keel or no keel under water, she went to 
windward sure enough. ; : 

“* Here’s a nice rig!’ said Burroughs, driving the joints into his glass; 
‘however I’!l bother them after a bit. Now, Mandale, let’s see how 
you'll make her walk! 

“«* Loose to ’gallant-s’ls and royals!’ said I to the eerang; and as soon 
as they were sheeted home the clipper began slipping through the water 
with the ease of a knife. Still she was so much in the lee of the lofty 
island, and the breeze itself so light as yet, that, even after she felt her 
flying-jib and gaff-topsail, the junks were fast crowding up on her weather 
quarter. The big one in front, which we supposed to be the admiral, 
was near enough to throw a shot after us by the time we cleared the 
eastermost poiut of Linting, and had caught a little more wind 

“«T’ll pay you for that, my fine tellow!” said Burroughs, coolly ; but on 
we kept, showing our keel as if for bare life, bracing up sharper ona 
wind, and over for the open water to south-east; the janks following in 
a string, and still looking confoundedly likely to give us trouble. But 
the monsoon had only been dropping a little in the heat of the day, aud 
when we got weil in the offing it was freshening from eastward again, 
with a smart roll of the sea, which kicks up there in no time. The clip 
per evidently began to enjoy it, pitching it over her bows and slapping 
through once more on her favorite sailing point, like one of the white 
dolphins that every now and then sprang across her fore foot; while the 
janks again, with scarce a foot of keel to take hold, were steering wild, 
rolled heavily on very crest, and lagged to leeward like so many sand- 
barges. A strong pulf was blackening the top of the waves upon our 
weather-bow, when Burroughs had the helm put down, and went bout 
ship. Ina moment the clipper flew up into the wind on the other tack, 
and was running across the bows of the two foremost junks, with the 
white spray hissing and flashing from her cut-water, before they cou ld 
haul round their clumsy gear. The crews were tumbling about, pulling 
on the rib-braces, and we could hear them singing out as they tugged— 
‘ Chinei lup-lup hi-li lo;’ while the mandarius flourished their swore and 
tried to slew their clumsy guns from the other side. é 

«+ Luff—laff a littie,’ said the captain, as we came careerir Pat 
them from the ridge of the sea, which broke with the nex! swell righ 
into the admiral’s waist befors it could get steerage way in golbg pote 
The second mate was watching his time with a lighted match by , 
the quarter carronades; when we just lifted ahead of them a ow J 
surge, he let drive at their bamboo foresail, bringing it down as clever y 
as heart could wish, mast and all. The jank broached to aga 10 oe 
stant, and rolled up to windward, showing her round pete _ 
white sea breaking over her: while as for the rest it was aregu el helm 
ble, and devil take the hindmost, every mother’s son putting ' p ots - ad 
and driving off before the wind. Apparently they had enough a etoee 
with the weather, since every long wave brought them up to the g ™ 
comb of it like a cask adrift; we could see them with the glace, ind ile 
aft on their poops, and burning coloured paper at a Te oe fir nora 
compass, which I found was Chinese sailor-fashioa of praying ' 


wate boll eo boat ie Glee all hall down, and the Ramchoodra standing 
in again for Linting, where we got rid of our remaining cargo before 


eight bells next morning. eae 4g ? 
a As soon as we sr: OO upon her ballast, Burroughs said he inten 


ded looking iuto the Tiger's Mouth, and venturing up for a halt —_ 
or so of tea. The first thing he did, when nearing for the on ite 
afternoon, was to turn-to all hands, paint the barque black w a a mast 
streak, stay the masts forward, cross square yards on Rass depen 
get up all the lumber on deck, aud give her altogether the vo aa po 
turned missionary. I couldu’t help laughing when I a4 vale 
Ramchoodra, from tle end of her flying-jib-boom ; she oar yes rd 
cut about her, like a dancing-girl pulling a long face an + ae cect 
Quakeress, but as a ship she walked like puss yore. Ra her for 
is\and we hired a chop pilot, all regular, and ran OP ein ' through the 
Chuenpee between the forts, with a brisk breese 7¥ ul g iam leotere 
bold beadlatts of the Hoomoon. The clipper dauce ‘like = om door- 
tide and wind; as you locked astern, you saw the strait lt 
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ter, the sur ing up against the rude walls of it on 
pie Re tp the thick bine fight ot ye across the opening; while 
ahead of you the sky had a sort of ropgees, colour already, that made 
one feel he was getting iato the * Pearl River.’ The Lascars shouted out 
‘ Muleass ao!’ as they call it; and 1 must say | felt more at knowing 
for the first time I was in China than ever | did in foreign parts before or 
nel a week’s time or so, after a good deal of trouble, and a ticklish 
pilaver with some government officers that seemed to smoke the clipper. 
. ¢ got a quantity of tea from Canton, which set her near her old bear- 

; gs. Twoof our late acquaintances, the mandarian junks, actually drop- 

| ed anchor on the opposite side. and Burroughs heard news that made 
his berth a little too hot. 

“As soon as we saw them,‘ I’m a Datchman,’ said the second mate, 
slapping his thigh, ‘ if them isn’t two of the chaps we peppered so t’other 
day!’ However, they didn’t seem to twig us, aud thesame alternoon one 
of them hoisted her mat-sails, taking full half-an-hour and a whole col- 
lier’s anthem of ‘ Chinei-lup-lup—hi-li-lo’ to do it, and stood away out of 
sight. The other lay still, and next day, by the looks of the fellows in 
asampan belonging to her that crossed our bows ouce or twice, we 
thought they began to smoke the concern. At sunset the same boat came 
under our quarter, and an old mandarian, witha blue button and a red 
feather in his pot-lid cap, a long tail, and sleeves large enough for the 
foresail of a pinuace, tambled ap on deck. He had a linguist alongside 
of him, and he asked to see the captain. Instead of blowing us up, how- 
ever, the sly old rogue was as polite as a lawyer, for he wanted some 
opium ; and as Burroughs knew the only way was to clap a stopper on 
his jaw by lugging him io, he gave him half a spare roll that had been 
left. The mandarian seemed as grateful as a nigger for a bottle of ram, 
and gave the whole cabin an iavite to dinner next day at his house. Bur- 
roughs knew very well there was something in the wind yet; but as we 
were all ready for sailing, and be Chinaman’s house was near the canal, 
we twok the gig’s crew of English hands, well armed, and went asbore at 
the hour appointed. 

We landed on a wooden wharf, a “ horse's head,” as they callit, which 
was crowded with chow-chows and chop-sticks of all sorts, with a little 
refreshment-stand bard by, where a Chinaman, in an immense hat, was 
serving out sma!! cups of tea under a huge bamboo umbrella to all and 
sundry that could fork out the necessary cass, alias cash, from a s ring 
rouvd their waists. By the louk of the place, and all upon it, froma table 
toa man’s clothes, from a junk to a pagoda—as Brown said—you'd have 
thought everything could be wrought out of bamboo, except the twirl of 
their toes ; the China-ware-like lids of people and things, the bright green 
trees, and the hot, white sky overhead, like rice-paper. When we got to 
the mandarin’s house, built like a crvet stand among the trees, with all 
sorts of roofs and gimcracks, one above anotber, till they ended in a top 
that looked like the mundarin’s cap left out to air, Burroughs sent in a na- 
tive he had hired, with a long paper, as much as to say what was coming ; 
but as it was only an old play-bill uf the Chowringee theatre, I suppose 
nobody was much the wiser for the visiting card. Two or three China- 
men, with bald pates and no tails,came out of the porch, and bowed us 
a'l through a narrow, crooked passage, into a court, three parts built round, 
and full of water. There was an open verandah, with pillars and lace- 
work sides, railed about the water, and hung over it; the water being 
stuck full of broken rocks, edged with flower-pots, and it had an orna- 
mented toy of a canoe floating by the stair, the paddle of which might have 
served for a garden-spade besides. You looked down into the shadow on 
the water, and out into a wild little garden that broke among the trees, 
with an opening behind betwixt a couple of good-sized rocks, meant, I 
fancy, for the way into the deserts of Tartary. ’Twas so cool and plea- 
sant, after the glare outside, that we directly thought of a dip, without 
noticing old Chang-Fow, or whatever was his name, the mandarin, who 
sat smoking on a chair inthe verandah. As soon as he saw us he got up, 
and began to chio-chin with the captain, salaaming to the rest of us with 
both his enormous sleeves, and chattering Chinese, while we spoke Eng- 
lish just as stoutly. The second mate was by no means particular with 
his remarks, but he seemed alway to have a sort of suspicion that the 
mandarin had got a better education than a common chop-stick; aud 
though he could'nt speak English, that be’u understand it if spoken too 
loud, or at all like a land-lubber. If he said anything to the old fellow, he 
roared it out like hailing the mast-head, aud put in all the Chinese words 
he knew, which heaven knows were evidently very few; but ne thought 
he was coudescendiug, for the old gentleman’s sake, to speak the lan- 
guage. ” 

‘Iu five minutes dinner was brought by the bare-scalped, bare-legged 
footmen, whom we lvoked at with a little interest, on the second mate’s 
suggesting they might possibly belong to our worthy landlord’s warlike 
jank, and have been at the little affair off Liuting. Burroughs and I 
tasted us many of the dishes as we could, though they were always briug- 
ing more, snd taking the first away; but Brown was in a short time so 
disgusted at finding, as he said, a frog’s head in his stew, that he spat a 
mouthful out upon the clean-tiled floor, and, as soon as he'd done clearing 
his throat, asked for a glass of brandy, which he was obliged to do 
without, and put up with afew thimblefuls of tea that came at the end. 
All the time | had kept looking about for a sight of ladies; and at Jast I 
got a glimpse of two or three faces twiggiug us through a glass door 
abaft. They seemed rather pretty, with their hair done up above their 
heads, and silver combs; their narrow eyes, I daresay, only made them 
leok soft and sleepy or merry and sly. I do assure you, my boy, I’m not 
at all vain—but I declare when [ caught them looking at me, and gig- 
gling like boarding school girls, I fs a for the life of me help kissing 
my hand. I forgot the old mandarin didn’t need English to understand, 
but he seemed not at all angry; however the damsels vanished at once, 
and the mandarin ordered in opium-pipes for each of us—a bamboo 
stick, with a bowl in the middle of it; we had sailed so long with the 
article, though, that we preferred a cheroot a-piece. Accordingly the old 
gentleman commenced whifling away by hims:lf, looking out into the 
garden with his legs over the rail, and his small eyes halt shut, as if he 
were trying to make out the place ten times as large as it was. You'd 
have thought by his face through the white smoke, he saw the whole 
Celestial Empire; we sat and watched him till his eyes began to open 
again, wider and wider, and he stared inté it like a man struck by the 
moon on the Line; the pipe fell out of his hands, aud he lay down on his 
back, then slipped out of the chair to the floor. 

“* Well,’ said Burroughs, ‘let’s be off and heave up anchor as the tide 
makes ; and that’s one junk settled for the afternoon. { don’t think this 
old rascal has had time, either, to send word of us to his friends.’ 

_« When we got to the wharf there was a regular mob of junkmen and 
villagers about it, ——e a hubbub with the boat's crew; aud as soon as 
they saw us they began flourishing their bamboos and paddles more furi- 
ously than ever, shouting out ‘ Wild Fakee! wilé Fakee!’ (go away, 
foreigner !) ‘ Afeen junk! Afeen junk !’ (opiam vessel! opium vessel !) 

wild! wild! Mandaree ho ho!’ We had enough to do shoving off, and 
one of the men, who understood the language pretty well, said to the 
captain that there was a tremendous kick-up at Canton about opium, and 
a fleet of juuks were coming round to seize the Ramchoodra, as they had 
done another clipper off the Bogue. 

“ After this Burroughs lost nota moment in weighing; we ran down, 
with a fair tide and land breeze aft, as far as the second bar, without see- 
ing anything but trading craft. Next afternoon, however, when we had 
got within sight of the forts, there was a whole fleet of ten or twelve large 
man-o’-war junks drawn right across ; though as it was a dead calm, and 
no tide up till midnight, they couldn’t meddle with us on our coming to. 

“*T'm afraid,’ said Burroughs, ‘ we're in the saddest mess! I wish I'd 
only the old Proserpine abreast, and I’d show both them and the forts 
‘ Black woo.’ over again !’ 

“About eight bells he called me down into the cabin, aud showed me 
the barometer. 

“*Tt’s fallen a dozen points since sunset,’ said he, ‘and still dropping, 
I tell you what, Mandale, we're going to have a small taste of a ty phoon’ 
as I thought, from the heavy swell from seaward. If we only save the 
masts of her, I'll let you see us give ‘em the slip yet! Get the tops’l- 
yards, and everything aloft of the tops, down directly, and keep a good 
anchor-watch. The junks won't trouble us—look how they’re burning 
their gilt papers already, in every d—d paiat-tub of ’em all!’ 

“T was upon deck half the night, and found it as dark as pitch, except 
that every now and then a flare of lightning broke vut to northward of us, 
bringing out the figure of a pagoda on the hill, as clear asif it were drawn 
on a Chinese lantern. At day-break you could see nothing but the misty 
Opening of the strait—all astern was as muddy a sky as the Channel 
water inafog. Every few minu‘es a flock ot wild-geese or ducks would 
come screaming overhead; the offiag was fullof gulls that scattered out 
of the haze, and floated wildly over the large rocky headland, at the foot 
of which the sea broke up in tremendous plunges. The tide was run- 
ning down, sucking through like a tuill-stream; and the wind began to 
come already in strong puffs from nor’ard. Burroughs gave the word to 
clap on windlass and capstan, and heave up. 

“* Down main and foretacks,’ said be, «cat theanchor, and haul aft the 
head-sheets.’ ; 


“Away went the clipper, with xothing but her lower spars standing, 


the Chinese pilot by the helmsman, and we slapping through mid-chan- 
nel ata good twelve knots. The janks were all hauling in-sbore to moor 
by the lee of it; and as we drove past battery after battery, nothing 
seemed to mind us but a Chinese sentry or two that were, no doubt, con- 
foundedly surprised at our folly. We had hardly got in sight of Chuen- 
pee, ere the first blast of the typhoon was on us, roaring like thunder over 
the hard-headed rocks to windward ; the sea beyond the point rolling out 
mountains high. 

“Furl all, men !—bdan sur juldee, clashee!’ shouted Burroughs through 
his speaking trumpet, to the men and Lascars ou the lower yards, where 
they had been laying out for the last quarter of an hour. ‘ Hold on the 
foretepmast-stays |-—up helm—let go and haul down!’—and round she 
went to leeward of Chuenpee point, both anchors rumbling from the hawse- 
holes, and dragging with the drift of her, till she brought up with a 
tremendous pitch by the head. ; 

“ Such a hurricane that was, too, my dear fellow! Even in the shel- 
tered berth we had, the very purchase it took on the low hail of the 
clipper heeled her over; when the sea rolled her to windward, slap the 
wind came on her decks like a block of lead, screaming into the half- 
deck scuttle, and rolling a man’s tongue up in his mouth if he opened it, 
The masts jumped at every slack of the strain on her weather-shrouds ; 
by little and little she was dragging out into the full sweep of it, the top 
of a white sea taking her amidships at every pitch. We saw two un- 
lucky devils of janks, with their dragou-wings down, and cables taut ahead 
of them, driving in for the lee-shore. When the typhoon chopped round 
and roand to nor’east, I don’t know what we should have done, ourselves, 
if it hadn’t lulled a little towards night, and by morning it was fallen to a 
breeze. I can tell you it was the first thing gave me a respect for China, 
to hear the Tiger’s Throat roaring! Next day we tp spars again, rabbed 
on the lead colour, set our old barque mg, and held off for Macao, with 
stunsails aloft.” 





SACRED LATIN POETRY. 


This article, from Fraser’s Magazine, purports to be a review of a London book recently 
published, amd entitled “Sacred Latin Poster, chicfl Lyrical, selected and arranged for 
use: with Notes and Introduction ; by R. C. Trench, M. A., Professor of Divini yin King’s 
College, London, Examiving Chaplain to the Lord BishopefOxford, London: John W. 
Parser, West Strand. 1849.” 

The poetry of various ages, races, and countries, is marked by broad 
characteristic differences ; but these differences are again diluted, modi- 
fied, and complicated, by the intercourse of different nations, and their in- 
fluence un each other through colonizatiun, imitation and conquest, so that 
in the end it is by no means easy to discern what were the original and 
independent fountains of poetry which thus mingle tneir waters in a net- 
work of streams, flowing on from the earliest times to our own day. 
Yet, looking at the matter in a large and general way, it does not seem 
too bold to assert, that we can point out half a dozen kinds of poetry en- 
tirely different in their original spirit, each oye entwined with the his- 
tory and character of the nations to which it belongs, and far surpassing 
all other compositions in its popularity ; each peculiar in ite influence upon 
the progress of poetry in succeeding times, and the parent ofa vast pro- 
geny of poetical works. We speak of the religion, or, we ought rather to 
say, the devotional poetry of the great historical divisions of the human 
race—Hebrew, Ionian, Dorian, Latin, und modern European—exemplified 
respectively in the Psalms of David, the Homeric Hymns, the Tragic 
Chorusses, the Saturnian verses of the Romans, and the Psalmody of Pro- 
testant Europe. To complete this great cycle of the original popular and 
living form of poetry which fills up the history of the world, what have 
we in the middle ages—those ages which intervene between the ancient 
aud the modern world? Plainly, we must have in that part of the series, 
the devotional poetry of that time: and accordingly we find that the 
religious poetry of the middle ages has a character as marked, as distinct 
from the others, as they are from each other, and not less impressive than 
any of them in its etfe ts upon the nations among whom it prevailed. 
The rhymed Latin hymns of the Catholic Church sound in our ears with 
a solemn majesty and idiomatic force, which no hexameters or alcaics on 
Christian subjects ever possess. When we hear such strains as 


Dies irm, dies illa 

Solvet seclum in favilla, 
or, 

Stabat mater dolorosa 

Juxta crucem lacrymosa, 


we feel that we have something not less really fitted to touch the depths 
of man’s religious nature, thana Psalm of David or a hymn of Lather, 
Every one is aware that of these strains, the “ Ages of Faith” produced a 
great quantity : though few, perhaps, are aware how large, how varied, 
and how beautifal chis body of poetry is. Several persons have, at differ 








ent times, made avd published collections of works of this kind; and 
availing himself of their labours, and selecting but a small portion of their 
treasures to serve as a specimen of the whole, Mr. Trench has compiled 
the volume now before us. He has brought to his task, as was to be ex- 
pected from him, piety, discretion, and taste, as wellas learning and in- 
dustry ; and has produced a book which, for all lovers of poetry whose 
taste is catholic, will have a charm which they may hardly expect to find 
in a collection of a class of poems which are often spoken of, with 
ene slight, as puerile or offensive in substance and barbarous 
in form. 

For all lovers of poetry, we say, whose taste is catholic—using the term 
in its literary sense, not its religious—meaning by it that spirit which can 
discern poetical truth under many diverse forms, not that belief which 
excludes as untrue all that deviatee from its own type. Undoubtedly an 
admiration for the religious forms of the middle ages, to the extent to 
which we judge them worthy of admiration, impl.es a sympathy with 
the religious feeling of those ages, so far as the feeling is expressed in 
the poems. Nor, iu truth, is there any reason whatever why such a sym- 
pathy should not be felt by those who are most deeply impressed with 
the value of the gain which religion acquired when the abuse and super- 
stitions which had accumulated during the middle ages were cast off by 
the growing energy of modern European life. As religion was presented 
to the popular mind by those whocomposed the popular devational poetry 
of which we now speak, all the great points of Christian truth, all the 
strongest appeals to the heart of man through his religious affections, 
were those which belong to Christianity through all ages, from its an- 
nouncementon earth to the present time. The most evangelical Christian 
may fully sympathise—indeed, he will, commonly most sympathise—with 
the hymns of Ambrose and Augustine, of Bernhard and Bonaventura, of 
Bede and Hildebert. The real devotional spirit—the spirit of dependence 
upon a Divine power—the habitual. practical appeal to such a power for 
aid against sin and sorrow, weakness and despondency—the realisation 
ot the facts of Christian revelation as the elements of the Christian's 
being, and the fountains of his hope—these dispusitions were active in 
the hearts of men in the age of unquestioning faith, as well as in the age 
of searching reformation. Aud these dispositions, widely pervading the 
Christian world, found their utterance, in the one case as in the other, in 
a vast multitude of hymns of a most earnest and touching character. 
The Hymnologies of the Catholic Church in the middle ages contain a 
genuine religious poetry—a rhythmical expression of the deepest feelings 
of man—no less than Bunsen’s great Collection of the Hymns of the Pro- 
testant Churches in more recent times. Of a body of poetry so extensive 
and springing from so deep a root, it must be interesting, even to the gen- 
eral reader, to know something directly; and this Mr. Trench’s volume 
enables him to do in a very agreeable manner. 

Mr. Trench has with laudable care excluded from his collection every 
thing which could be objected to on the ground of doctrine, or of pro- 
priety. We presume it ison some account of this kind that he has left 
out the Stabat mater, which otherwise its celebrity alone would have 
made us desire to see among his specimens. We are aware that not only 
does Protestant feeling shrink from fastening our devotional feelings too 
long and too aoe Aime upon her who is in this hymn made the princi- 
pal figare, but that writers, even of the body which has no such scruples, 
have blamed the ascription of hopeless grief to her. The other equally 
celebrated hymn, the Dies Ire, Mr. Trench inserts; ascribing it, for rea- 
sous which he gives, to Thomas of Celano. Mr. Trench notices that of 
this hymn sixty translations have been collected and published in one 
volume. And apparently the power which this grand strain has of at- 
tracting translators is not yet exhausted ; for we have before us a still 
more recent translation by Mr. Irons. We notice this, because it has the 
merit of imitating ‘he double rhymes of the Latin original; a feature 
which Mr. [rons says has not been attempted before in English, and 
which is very requisi'e in order that they may be au echo of the original 
melody. These are the first stanzas :— 


Day of wrath! O day of mourning! 
See once more the cross returning, 
Heaven and earth in ashes burning. 


O what fear man's bosom rendeth 
When from heaven the Judge descendeth, 
On whose sentence all dependeth! 


Wondrous sound the trumpet flingeth, 
Through earth's sepulehres it ringeth, 
All before the throne it bringeth, 

It will be seen that Mr. Lrons has adopted the reading Crucis expandens 
vezilla for the second line, iustead of Teste David cum Sidbylld for the 
third. Mr. Trench observes, that this is andoubtedly a very late altera- 
tion; and has added an interesting note, in which he shews that it was 
not uvcommon in Christian writers to refer -to the two parallel lines of 
testimony, the Jewish and the Gentile. The Sibyl is the representative 
of the later, as David is of the former. 

We will give one or two examples of the hymns in Mr. Trench’s col- 
lection ; and we trust that our readers will bear with the imperfections of 
the translations which we have appended. It is difficult, when the ear 
is once possessed by these solemn and measured strains, not to attempt 
to prolong them in our own language; although the want of the compact 
constructions and parallelisms of grommmitionl tote which give ites main 
character to the Latin and fail usin the English, condemns the translator 
to a perpetual inferiority. The majesty of the Latin language, which its 
admirers so much boast of, nowhere appears more conspicuously than in 
its religious uses; and the rhymes resulting, as they commonly do, from 
the construction, seem to set a stamp upon the completeness of the ex- 
pressions, We must, however, as we have already said, aim as far as 
may be at an imitation of the movement of the original strain; without 
this a rendering hardly deserves to be called a translation. The first ex- 
ample which we shall give is in a measure which is very commen ia such 
hymns, and of which the recurrence of rhymes has been extensively 
adopted in English. The subject is the * Thorn Crown” :-— 

Si vis veré gloriari, 
Eta Deo coronari 
Honoré et gloria, 
Hance coronam contemplari 
Studeas, atqué/sectari. 
POrtantis vestigia 

The reader will of course understand that the measure in these is 
marked by accents; in order to point out how little this has to do with 
quantity, we have noted the last syllable of honors, atqué, pOrtantis, as 
strong. 

° Hane colorum Rex portavit, 
Honoravit et sacravit 
Sacro suo capite ; 
In hac galea pugnavit 
Cum antiquum hostem atravit, 
Triumphans in stipite. 


Hac pugnantis galea 
Triumphantis laurea 
Tyara Pontificis : 
Primum fuit spinea 
Postmodum fit aurea 
Tactu sancti verticis. 


The Latin reader will not fail to observe the fertility of faney with 
which the crown and its thorns are dealt with. The English n— & will 
find the images in the following version :— 
Man! in glory would’st thou shine? 
W ould’st thou of a crown divine 
Be the eternal wearer? 
See this crown of sharpest thorn, 
Mark it well—by whom ’twas borne— 
Follow him the bearer. 


This, the King Eternal wore it; 
This he hallow'd when he bore it 
On his brow so glorious; 
This, the helm that graced his forehead, 
When that ancient foe abhorred, 
Down he smote victorious. 


Helm on Soldier's forehead shining, 
Laurel Conqueror’s brow entwining, 
High Priest's mitré dread! 
'T was of thorns! but now, behold, 
’'Tis become of purest gold, 
Toucht by that blest head! 


We eannot help giving the lines which foliow these, fanciful though 
they be, in which the thought is still further followed out:— 
Spinarum acaleos 
Virtus fecit aureos 
Christi passionis ; 
Que peccatis spineos 
Mortis eterne reos 
Adimplevit bonis. 


De mailis colligitur 








Et de spinis plectitur 
Spinea perversis: 
Sed in aurum vertitur, 
Quando culpa tollitur, 
Eisdem conversis. 


Allthe thorns so rough and base 

Turn d to gold by wond’rous grace 
In that precious blood : 

All our human thorns and briers, 

All our fierce and foul desires, 
Turn’d by him to good. 


That thorn-crown of sins was wound 
Oblique, twisted round and round, 
Every touch a smart; 
And that crown is turn’d to golder 
When, by sin no longer holden, 
He renews the heart. 


Our next specimen isin different rhythm, though with a like reeurrence 
of rhymes: the subject is “‘ De Nativitate Domini:—” 
O ter feecundas, o ter jucundas, 
Beate noctic delicias, 
Que suspiratas e clo datas 
In terris paris delicias ! 


Gravem primeve ob lapsum Live 
Dum jamjam mundus emoritur 
In carne meus, ut vivat, Deus 
Sol vite, mundo suboritur. 


Aternum Lumen, immensum Numea 
Pannorum vinculis stringitur ; 

In vili caula, exclusus aula, 
Rex cali bestiis cingitur. 


In cunis jacet, et infans tacet — 
Verbum, quod loquitur omnia; 
Sol mundi, friget et flamma riget :— 
Quid sibi volunt hec omnia? 

In the translation we are obliged to resign some of the deuble 
rhymes :— 
O night of gladness! that cheers our sadness 

W ith blessings in large increase, 

When to us is given the message frotn heaven, 

On earth will and peace. 


The world was lying diseased and dying, 
With sin by Eve begun; — 

God comes in the flesh to give life afresh, 
As earth receives light from the sun. 


The Godhead bright with eternal light 
In a child’s poor swathings is bound; 
Ina humble manger. to pomp a stranger, 

With cattle crowded round. 


The Word that spake all things to make 

In a cradled child isdumb; 
And the world is grown old and its Sun is cold, 
But new light and life shall come. 

We will insert a part of an address to the Holy Spirit by Robert the 
Second, king of France, which Mr. Trench calls “the loveliest of all the 
hymns in the whole circle of Latin sacred poetry.” We reluctantly omit 
any part of it;— . 

Consolator optime, 
Dulcis hospes anima, 
Dulce refrigerium . 


In labore requies, 
In estu temperies, 
In fletu solatium. 


O lux beatissima, 
Reple cordis intima 
Tuorum fidelium. 
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Sine tuo numine 
Nihil eat in homine, 
Nihil est innoxium. 
Lava qued est sordidum, 
iga quod est aridum, 
ana quod est saucium; 


Flecte quod est rigidum, 
Fove quod est frigidum, 
Rege quod est devium. 


Consolation in our mourning, 

Shelter in the summer's burning, 
In our labour rest; 

Thou who driest our tears when flowing, 

Guid'st us right, astray when going, 
Feed’st the hungry guest ! 

Star above all beiganens bright, 

In our bosoms with thy light 
Every cranny fill; 

For without thy potent aid, 

By our sins deform’d, decayed, 
Weare only ill. 


Where the heart is stubborn, bend it; 
Where the heart is stony, rend it; 
Cleanse it where ’tis Bul ; 
Where 'tis frigid, give it heat; 
Where 'tis arid, water sweet ; 
Heal the wounded soul, 

It is difficult to break off from these pathetic strains; but we are desir- 
ous of noticing, h wever briefly, the curious and interesting discussions 
which Mr. Trench has given usin his Introduction. He has there treat- 
ed of the history of two conspicuous features of the hymns which he has 
collected, their rhythm and their rhyme. With regurd to the former, we 
have already remarked that the rhythm of these compositions is governed 
by accent, without any regard to the quantity, which regulated the classi- 
cal verses of the Augustan age. It is this property which gives them 
their peculiar and magical hold upon the modern European ear. To us 
in modern times the alternation of strong aud weak sy!lables is not only 
the prevalent, but the universal and only conceivable form of poetical 
rhythm; and strength and weakness necessarily adhere to accented and 
unaccented syllables respectively. Rhythmical strength and weakness 
do not belong to long and short, except so far as long and short deter- 
mine accent or stress. This is the universal verdict of ull modern ears 
which recognise verse at all. What the case was with the Greeks we 
shall not here examiae. But with regard. 'o the Romans, Mr. Trench has 
shewn strong reasons for believing that their common and popular versi- 
fication was always ruled by accent ; that their versification by quantity, 
in imitation of the Greeks, was an artificial, extraneous, and transient 
fashion ; and that when, in the decline of the empire, versification by ac- 
eent again came into vogue, it was the revival of an old, indigenous, and, 
among the common people, unbroken habit,—not the introduction of a 
new device. Thus, as Mr. Trench says, we find, ‘‘ more than a hundred 
years before the last notes of the classical Mase had expired in Claudian, 
a poem, of considerable length, composed ou the system of a total aban- 
donment of quantity and substitution of accent in its room, maintaining 
the apparent frame-work of the old classical hexameter, but filling it up 
on a principle altogether new.” This poem is the Jnsiructiones of Com- 
modianus. The following is an example of these hexameters:— 

Obruitis collum monilibus, gémmis, &t aiird, 

Quid memorem vestes et totam Zabiili pbmpim? 

Respuitis legem, cum vultis mind placéré. 

RP oicg later we have such ductylics as these (addressed to St- 
aul) :— 
) Factiis o&cdnimiis in dimb régia, 

Divini miintris appiné ferciila; 
Ut qie réplévérit t@ sipiéntia, 
Ipsa nbs répléat th’ p&r ddgmati. 

Such hexameters and such dactylics are, at first sight, far more repul- 
sive to the classical scholar thar any written in a modern language can 
be; because in modern languages there never existed, nor can exist, any 
forms of verse except those which depend upon accent. 

The question of the origin of rhyme was discussed in this country a 
few years ago, on the occasion of Mr. Sharon Turner’s adducing the 
Welsh poets as authority in his History of the Anglo-Saxons. \t was ob- 
jected to him that the alleged po.ms ot Taliessin, Aneurin, and Lly- 
warch Hen must necessarily be forgeries, inasmuch as they are rhymed 

ems, whereas it was asserted that rhyme was introduced from the 

eutouic nations several centuries later than the period in question. It 
was soon shewn that rhyme, not occasional, but systematic. is found in La- 
tin hymus of quite as early a period as the history required; and also 
that there was uo ground for supposing that the Welsh bards borrowed 
this ornament from the Latins or the Germans. Mr. Trench, with great 
reason, hulds rhyme to be a practice which is not to be considered as 
derived from some one nation and adopted by others; but as a widely 
spread and spontaneous growth, introduced as a compensation for the re- 
laxed strictness of metrical observation. 

For (he says, p. 42) we do encounter it everywhere,—ia the furthest 
West, in the earliest Celtic poems, Welsh and Irish; in the extremest 
East, among the Chinese; in the Sanscrit, and no less in the Persian and 
Arabic poetry, in the Gothic aud Scandinavian ; no formal discovery, as 
no borrowed skill, in any case; but inall the well-nigh instinctive, result 
of that craving after ree recurrence, proportion, limitation; of that 
sense out of which all rhythm and all metre springs, namely, that the 
streams of passion must have banks within which to flow, if they are not 
to waste and lose themselves quite; with the desire to mark and make 
distinctly noticeable to the ear those limits and restraints which the verse, 
for its own ultimate good, imposes upon itself. 

Mr. Trench observes, very justly, that it is in virtue of this principle that 
in the hexameters of Greece aud Rome we have the fixed dactyl and spon- 
dee in the last places. The rhymed poetry of the middle ages, on secular 
as well as on sacred subjects, has a reality about it which of itself proves 
it to be of native growth. Mr. Trench gives a quotation from a poem on 
the song of the nightingale by Fulbert, bishop ot Chartres, who died a.p. 
1027, of which we must find room for two lines :— 

Implet sylvas atque cuncta modulis arbustula 

Gloriosa valde facta veris pre letitia. 

Fills the woods and all the forest with its voice of melody, 
Singing, joying, gloriously in the springtime holiday. 

Leonine verses, properly speaking, are those in which the middle and 
the end of the hexameter rhyme. The verses which Mr. Tennyson in- 
serted in his first edition(why did he omit them in the second ?), un- 
der the name of Elegiacs are, more properly, Leouines than mere hexame- 
ters and pentameters* :— 


Low-flowing breezes are roaming the broad valley dimmed in the gloaming, 
Through the black-stemmed pines only the far sade shines; ; . , 
Creeping through blossomy rushes and bowers of rose-biowing bushes, 
Down by the poplar tall rivulets bubble and fall. 


Mr. Trench has given some ieonine verses of Marbod, bishop of Rheims, 
in the twelfth century, which he considers as an anticipation of passages 
in modern poets which recognize the healing influence of neture upon the 
mind. Such, for instance, as those lines in Coleridge’s Remorse :— 


With other ministrations, thou, O Nature, 
Healest thy wandering and distempered child ; 
Thou pourest on him thy soft influences, 

Thy sunny hues, fair forms, and breathing sweets, 
A melodies of woods, and winds, and waters, 
Till he relent, &c. 


With a few lines of the pssage thus referred to, we shall conclude our 
notice of the agreeable work which we owe to Mr. Trerch. We may, 
perhaps, at a future time return to some of the subjects here touched 
upon :—- 

Moribus esse feris prohibet me gratia veris, 

Et formam mentis mihi mutuor ex elementis, 
lpsi nature congratulor, ut puto, jure : 
Distinguunt flores diversi mille colores, 
Gramineum velius superinduxit sibi tellus, 
Fronde virere nemus et fructificare videmus: 
Egrediente rosa viridaria sunt speciosa. 

Qui tot pulchra videt, nisi flectitur et nisi ridet, 
Intractabilis est, et in ejus pectore lis est. 


Truly the spring with its gladness purges fierceness and sadness, 

And my spirit can borrow from nature acure for its sorrow, 

Elements working around me banish the gloom that had bound me ; 

And I offer with reason joy to the joy-giving season. 

Flow’rs, as they wake from their slumber, shew to me hues without number, 
And the earth is invested with grass that grew while she rested. 

Groves with foliage are greening, leaves the fruit-blussoms screening 





* Indeed such verses cannot be good as hexameters, because by the double 
rhyme the cesura is systematically excluded from its norma! place. 








All round beauty rushes forth in rose-blowing bushes. 7 
Who thus sees all a with heart not gladden’d nor lighten’d, 
Stubborn his spirit sour, nor touched by a softening power. 





THE PEACE CAMPAIGNS OF ENSIGN FAUNCE. 


BY MICHAEL SOUTH. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Their way home led them past the building in which the festival men- 
tioned by Miss Swallowater was being held. As they approached it 
great applause ringing out and echoing into the street, proclaimed that 
some orator in singular favour with the audience was on his legs; and 
they paused for a moment at the door, when an individual suddenly 
came round the corner of the porch in such a hurry as to carry John, 
with whom he came in contact, several yards into the vestibule by the 
impetus. John promptly seized him. 

“What the devil do you mean by knocking against me in that way?” 
said John. At this period his first impulse was always antagonistic. 

“ Excuse me,” said his assaulter, struggling to escape; “’twas all 
eagerness—no offence, sir—you see I've made my own nose bleed—all 
eagerness, sir to be among the workers. Why, bless me, you’re Mr. 
Faunce, the nephew of my respected friend! Come in, sir,” continued 
Mr. Rush, for John now recognized the little man—‘come with me. 
Such an opportunity of hearing the truth expounded—of sitting at the 
feet of the great teachers, may never offer itself again. Come along, I'll 
take care of you, sir.” 

By this time he had opened the door, and half-pushed John inside, who, 
not wishing in the presence of the numerous assembly disclosed to him, 
to engage in a personal scuffle with the energetic little man, entered with 
him, leaving Traut standing, Peri-like, on the threshold. 

Mr. Rush kept fast bold of his prisoner, conducting him through lines 
of convivial strangers, whose attention was luckily absorbed by the 
speaker, till they arrived at a sort of dais at the top of the hall, with a 
table on it at right angles to the rest, which John rightly conjectured to be 
set apart for those whom the meeting delighted to honour. Mr. Rush 
struggled hard to secure a seat at this distinguished board, but was 
obliged eventually to content himself with a place immediately beneath 
it, making room for John at his side. 

The dinner-table, formerly the scene of luxurious ease, has become of 
late subservient to higher purposes than mere enjoyment. Is there to 
be a new missionary society to invest our savage and naked brothers 
with Christianity aud cocked hats? A dinner is held, aud under the 
mellowing influence of turtle and punch the aldermanic subscription is 
doubled. Or, our compassion beginning at home, is a railway to be run 
into some remote region yet steeped in medieval horrors? The humane 
project becomes god-like under the influence of champagne, and the 
countenances of the benevolent directors beam with additional philan- 
thropy. Followed by this remarkable meal, the ceremony of laying the 
first stone of a lunatic asylum, or a penitentiary, becomes «s cheerful and 
convivial as if these edifices were merely intended as fitting retreats for 
earnest workers and great Reformers in their old age. 

The purpose of the present banquet was to exhibit the advantages of a 
free trade in politics, aud to celebrate the triamphs uf the acute specula- 
tors. It was truly a feast of reason. Before John’s entrance a signal 
blow had been inflicted on the obnoxious establishments of the constitu- 
tion, by leaving them oat of the toasts drunk after dinner; and magnifi- 
cent schemes were broached by the present speaker, having for their ob- 
ject the re-modelling of society, which, so soon as man has changed his 
nature, will be perfectly practicable. John listened to him with much 
curiosity, and heard with surprise that the people of these realms had 
been for two years and upwards living in Paradise; that the British 
Islands had for that period been Islands of the Blest; and the magician 
who had wrought the felicitous change (uo other than he whose elo- 
quence was delighting them), alluded with modest pride to his exertions 
aud their result. John’s ignorance of the politics of the day prevented 
him from knowing what the speaker was talking about, but he felt sure 
that he was a very great man, and one who deserved well of bis country. 
He listened with eagerness to discover what particular policy it could be 
that had led to such happy results ; and from what he gathered, it ap- 
peared that by an exclusive attention to the interests of trade all classes 
nad been raised to the height of felicity. Oue of the great elements of 
oratory, viz. imagination, was evinced in a very remarkable degree— 
every assertion teemed with it. It was the very poetry of cotton spin- 
ning—Sappho at the loom. 

Then the speaker, suddenly changing his tone, spoke of an institution 
that was preying on the vitals of the country, and neutralizing with its 
porsicious influence the best intentions of our patriots. It wasa legacy 

equeatbed us from an age of servility and despotism—it wasalso a Upas- 
tree that must be torn up, root and branch, before liberty and the peace- 
ful cotton plant could flourish, Jokn shared all the orator’s indignation ; 
warmly applauded his most vigorous invectives, and cordially hated the 
nuknown engiue of ee which was paralyzing the energies of 
the country and absorbing its resources. He thought of asking Mr. 
Rush what the terrible incubus might be, but felt rather ashamed to ex- 
pose his ignorance of a topic with which every Englishman ought evi- 
dently to be acquainted: especially as the entire audience seemed per- 
fectly at home on the subject, and expressed their approbation in a frantic 
manner. So, when the orator, in a magnificent peroration, pledged him- 
self to devote his life. if necessary, to the destruction of this political 
monster, John rapped applause on the table till he excoriated his knuckles, 
and nearly stamped the beels off his boots. 

‘« My dear sir,” said Mr Rush, on witnessing his enthusiasm, “ allow 
me the honour of shaking hands with you. You are are a true Faunce, 
sir—in candour, in hatred of bigotry, in the truest liberalism worthy of 
the name you bear. To sacrifice the prejudices one naturally feels in 
favour of one’s own cailing, when it is opposed to the progress of truth 
and liberty—to cut yourself adrift from all fancied duties and antiquated 
principles, trusting to the popular breath to fan your sails and the stream 
of progression to bear you on your voyage to an unknown paradise—these 
are the characteristics of the converts we are most proud of.” 

Jobn was entirely unaware of having performed the bold nautical 
mancuvre alluded to, and consequently set Mr. Rush’s compliments 
down to the score of that gentleman’s urbanity. As ine glanced round 
the assembly, he recognised Mr. Barker sitting in gloomy abstraction, 
with his chia resting on his umbrella. Near him wasa man of middle 
age, whose face hud an indescribable attraction for John. It suggested to 
him some other face he knew well, yet whose he could not recollect. 
This individual sat sometimes listening to the speaker with aw air of 
forced attention, which would gradually give place to an abseut expres. 
sion—and it was this latter look that struck some chord in Johu’s memory, 
—then suddenly, as some denunciation or panegyric of more than ordin- 
ary i ryt roused him from his meditation, a sort of sneer would flit 
across his countenance as he again gave ear. He seemed a person of 
some cousequence in the assembly, for the principal members of it 
peuneeny whispered him confidentially and listened with deference to 

is replies. 

A gentleman in blacs, with a bald head and a bland face, now rose 
and begged to propose the health of one who was evidently destined to 
be a leader in the cause of improvement—one who, though yet untried 
in public, had given undoubted proof to all who had the happiness of his 
acquaintance, of his capacity, energy. and skill. He went on tius lauding 
the illustrious unknown (for whom John conceived a vast respect) up to 
the close of his oration, ouly unveiling him in the last sentence. * Need 
he say he alluded to their honoured guest, Mr. Faunce?” 

Jolin was pot quite certain at first of the evidence of his own senses. 
How could he be thus known and appreciated by people whom until 
that hour he had never seen or heard of? Could it have been his own 
name he heard? This point was presently set at rest by a gentleman op- 
posite, having the appearance of a commercial traveller, with his nose in 
a state of chronic inflammation from drink, who waving his glass enthusi- 
astically in the air, and making an inadvertent libation of its contents 
ou the head of a slumbering neighbour, hiccupped out, “Faunce for 
ever! 

_ The applause which followed the toast was very great, and while it 
iasted John summoned his powers to meet the emergency, and return 
thanks for the honour they had done him in a creditable manner. As he 
knew nothing of the object of the meeting, he perceived his course lay 
in complimentary generalities and expressions of the extreme gratification 
he felt at possessing their good opinion; at the same time resolving to 
give the appearance of originality to this somewhat commonplace matter 
by his manner ef expressing it. He rose rather fluttered at the novel and 
trying situation, but still self-possessed, and was happy to find that none 
of the audience were looking at him, since the gaze of 80 many strangers 
mighthave puthim out. He began with the prescribed exordium, “Gen- 
tlemen!” but got no further, for feeling his skirts violently pulled, he 
turned round and found Mr. Rash gesticulating to him like a madman to 
make him sitdown; and glancing again round the meeting he perceived 
that his warm partizan opposite seemed inclined to throw at his head the 
glass he had just been flourishing so unreservedly in his honour. It was 


h 





very i P ible and very embarrassing; nevertheless John was 
not the sort of person to he down by any one, and returning the de- 
fiant glance of his inebriated vis-a-vis, he was just recommencing his ora- 
tion, when the tones of another speaker met his ear, and Mr. Rush seizing 
him round the waist, pulled him down to his seat. 

“ My dear sir,” he whispered hurriedly, “ excuse me, but you are quite 
out of order—not a doubt of it! Reserve your address till after your 
uncle bas spoken.” 

Hisuncle! This, then, was the Mr. Faunce whose health had been so 
rapturously responded to. It was this very person whose face had puz- 
zled him by its likeness to somebody that he could not recollect. He 
spoke only a few words of acknowledgement; but John paid no atten- 
tion to what he said, being entirely absorbed in studying the aspect and 
figure of his relative. i 

“And thatis my uncle?” said John to Mr. Rash after Mr. Faunce had 
resumed his seat. 

‘* What! is it possible that you don’t know your uncle? Good hea- 
vens ! I shall be delighted to make you acquainted with him—to intro- 
duce to you, not merely a distinguished member of your own, but of the 
great human family.” alare 

So saying, the impetuous little man again seized on John, who would 
have much preferred a more private introduction to his eminent relation, 
and whispered a remonstrance to Mr. Rush: but that gentleman alto- 
gether disregarded it, and making three or four steps in advance, beck- 
oned him on as a railway porter might a slow passenger who was in 
danger of losing the train. This proceeding, of course, had the effect 
of making our hero the focus of all the disengaged and wandering eyes 
in the assembly; and feeling it a less awkward alternative to comply 
than to resist, he rose and followed his officious conductor, with his face 
glowing beneath the inquiring glances oi the many curious persons who 
were speculating on his appearance ‘n conjunction with the well-known 
Mr. Rush. Before he reached his uncle, there were several different re- 
ports in circulation respecting him: one representing him as au immense 
landed-proprietor who had come as a spy on their mysteries; another 
a8 a Queen's messenger sent to ask Mr. Cobweb if he would like to be 
prime minister: and a third, as an ardent sympathiser from the United 
States, in which character it was confidently stated he would address the 
meeting. 

Mr. Rash approached Richard Faunce with the air of a man who had 
news of which he was proud to be the bearer, and plucked him with 
quiet importance by the skiris. ; : 

“I bring some one you will be glad to see, sir,” said Mr. Rush, when 
Richard Faunce bent back towards him; “ one who has a double claim 
on your attention. A most promising disciple of the new faith, my dear 
sir, and also your nephew.’ 

Richard Faunce turned and gazed curiously at John, who stood before 
him as much embarrassed as if he were being presented at court. In 
the blushing face of the young soldier, and his lithe figare arrayed in 
garments whose rather sporting cut was decidedly at variance with the 
costume of the unadorned school, he certainly failed to recognize the 
type of ‘a disciple of the new faith!” While be held out his hand to 
his nephew in a manner sufficiently cordial, he eyed him from head to 
foot with a suppressed and rather cynical smile. att 

“‘ How do you do?” said he, making room for John at his side. “ This 
is about the last place in which I should have expected to meet you, but 
I am glad to see you have sense enough to be liberal in your opinions in 
spite of your profession.” ° 

True liberality has been found to consist in preferring every one's 
opinions to one’s own—the greater the sacrifice of creed aud principle, 
the greater tke liberality. 

vf should have thought,” continued his uncle, “that my brother John, 
whose ideas belong entirely to the old world, and always did, would 
have bred you up iu ignorance, if not in abhorrence, of the doctrines 
which are spreading fast through the country. However, we will talk 
of this another time,” he said, seeing John open his mouth to make reply. 
Then, in the half-whispering tone suited to the scene of the interview, he 
inquired after the vicar and his other relatives at St. Pyne’s—not in an 
earnest or interested manner, but with the business-like air habitual to him, 
as if they were railway shares or samples of cotton twist. 

John was equally puzzled by the calm deportment of his uncle, so 
different from the slightly theatrical greeting he had anticipated when 
meeting such a near relation for the first time, and at the complimentary 
remarks, both ef Richard Faunce and Mr. Rush, on the liberality of his 
own opinions, which he (being as yet uaaware of possessing any decided 
political tenets) could only account for by the gratifying supposition that 
his natural goud sense and candour exuded, unconsciously to himself, 
like insensible perspiration. 

It would have been evident to a more experienced observer than John 
that his uncle felt his presence awkward, aud would have been glad to 
termiuate the interview, though he continued from time to time to put a 
question to him and then to relapse into abstractedness. But John 
imagined that Mr. Faunce must be equally delighted with himself at the 
meeting, and sitting patieatly and anxiously scanning his uncle’s face 
during his fits of absence, he saw that the likeness which had at first 
evaded him was to the vicar. At such moments there was certainly a 
strong resemblance; but when Richard Faunce’s brow relaxed, and the 
confident, half-scornfal smile sat on his face, it vanished like a reflected 
image from a rafiled pool, giving place to the defiant and vigilant, yet 
easy expression, of the intellectual tree lance who knew himself a match 
for all chances. 

If John had not been too busy scrutinizing his uncle to listen to the 

entleman who was now addressing the assembly, he would, perhaps, 
Save discovered a clue to the institution which the former orator had de- 
nounced so much to our hero’s satisfaction. The present speaker was 
no other than our old acquaintance Mr. Barker, who, without eulogising 
anything, which was not his vocation, attacked the army with extraordi- 
nary animosity, calling ita scarlet sin, and showing how its very princi- 
ple—viz. that of keeping a vast number of intelligent privates in subjec- 
tion to a few idiotical aris*‘ocrats—was repugnant to reason. He also 
proved to the entire satisfaction of his hearers, that this great engine of 
tyrauny was maintained for the sole purpose of providing impoverished 
scious of the aristocracy with the means of making pleasure trips to 
Hong-Kong and the West Indies, and keeping them in affluence durin 
their stay in those sunny climes. His speech was much applauded, an 
selected for especial praise in the account of the dinner which appeared 
next day in the Commercial Patriot, the editor of which was one Mr. 
Lewis White, an Anglicised Frenchman. “TF 

The coacluding end most vigorous sentence of Mr. Barker's philippic 
was delivered in so loud and indignant a tone, as to withdraw John’s atten- 
tion from his uncle and fasten it on the speaker. 

“ Infernal rascal!” quoth John, snatching at the nearest tumbler; ‘ what 
does he mean by abusing the army? By Jove, I'll break his head! ’ and 
he was about to launch the missile at the unsuspecting Mr. Barker, when 
his uncle caught his arm. 

“ Sit still,” said he; “are you mad? Why, I thought Rush said you 
were above these prejudices! Von’t you know that nowadays nothing 
is exempt from calm discussion? Until you can sit still while your own 
profession is anatomized like any other morbid structure, without wait: 
ing to knock down the operator, I advise you not to attend meetings ° 
this sort.” , 

“Twas Mr. Rush who insisted on my coming here,” said John, turning 
rather fiercely on the little man, who having found a chair somewhere, 
liad dragged it up to a position immediately in their rear. “1 knew n0- 
thing of the meeting nor its purpose,” 

“ Ahem ! wy dear sir, this little ebullition of feeling is natural—per- 
fectly so; but you will get hardened by and bye like the proverbial eels, 
returned Mr. Kush. “Mr. Barker is rather strong for a beginner like 
your nephew,” (turning to Richard Faunce); “ but it’s only the mode of 
expression that offends kim, he took the same sentiments in another form 
very kindly. You applauded the last speech liberally, my dear young 
sir-—I may say warmly,—and the speaker was very forcible in his cenaure 
of military institutions.” 

“The deuce I did,” returned John. “I can only say that 
“ Say it another time,” interposed his calm uncle, “ for your rather ele- 
vated tone is beginning to attract attention. Let me see! I shall be en- 
gaged all day to-morrow, but shall be home to dinner. Come and dine 
with me—five, five, five, is the time; don’t forget, and now good bye for 
the present—you really had better go!” bn y 
So saying, he held out his hand to John, who, after promising to dine 
with him, rose in ill-suppressed wrath and walked out, casting defiant 
glances around, which confirmed in their opinions those who had assert- 
ed him to be a Protectionist spy- 

CHAPTER XxX. 


Cotton Lodge was a large, square, brick house, standing in the midst of 
a shaven lawn, and perfectly unrelieved by trees, shrubs, or artificial orna 

ment. It looked respectable,—a great object with the owner, for yes 
spectability was a good investment. No one could doubt the pelsene? 
the man who lived there; there was a substantial, practical look a . 
the place that would have suiteda bank. No foolish gables, npr 
turrets, or wings suggestive of corridors inside leading nowhere, offen 
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3 at aremunerative price. 

NT esate economy of his house was managed Wy. an old lady, the 
widow of a man who, starting in lite witn nothing, ha made an aumense 
fortune by a building speculation, in extending which he lost his wealth 

ain so completely that he died in the workhouse,— a sad example of 
the effects of persevering too long in a course of philanthropy. Mr. aunce 
took a pride in assisting his unfortunate brethren, whose failures | a 4 
sidered as tacit compliments to his own success ; and he had carried his 
exertivus in their lavour so far as to propose a bill to be brought into par- 
liament, providing that those who had failed in attempting to enrich 
themselves should be pensioned, like other faithtal and worn-out servants 
of the pablic. Hekept no more domestics than was absolately necessary, 
for he was of most austere — habits, taking no need of what he 
should eat or drink. Still he iked that his friends, whom he always made 
welcome, svouid be properly entertained. His object was not so much 
to accumulate as to acquire; he valued money only asa proof of success 
in a difficult game. Immediately on entering commercial life he perceived 
the great trath, that of all espirants the gold-seeker is the only one whose 
prize, whea obtained, does not melt in his grasp. No ancient philosopber 
could have more eloquently asserted the emptiness of fame, or beauty, or 
earthly houours, as objects of desire, or have more scornfally derided 
those who pursued them. He saw that the only true aristocracy was one 
of respectability, and his aim in life was to be a member of the order 
(whose iusignia, hinting at once at the object of ambition and the mode of 
obtaining it, might with propriety be the Golden Flee-e), and meanwhile 
to wage uacompromising war with all its shadowy foes. ‘ 

John, arrayed in av evening costume which he felt to be unimpeachable, 
aud conuing over some topics of polite conversation to turn to account at 
dinner, arrived at the Lodge a few minutes after the time appointed. The 
servaut-maid who opened the door to him was, probably, unaccustomed to 
see visitors of sach distinguished appearance, for she held it dubiously a- 
jar, and was beginning to tell him that her master was at dinner and he 
had better ca!l again, till John satisfied her that he was come as a guest, 
chucking her at the same time uader the chin; for which piece of gal- 
lantry he received a prompt rebuke, and the diniang-room door was thrown 
open in the midst of an admonition to “ <_< his hands to himself.” This 
gave him no time for the arrangement of his hair and settlement of his 
cravat, but he found that such preliminaries would have been superfluous, 
as the only guests at the table were Mr. Barker and Mr. Rush, the former 
of whom had omitted even to brush his travel-stained and primitive gar- 
ments, while Mr. Rush was still lost in the great coat (properly so called), 
afew sizes too large for him, which usually enveloped his person. His 
uncle nodded to him, desiring him to sit down, and saying he never wait- 
ed for any one. } 

“ Leisure is so plentiful with you that I dare say you look on its pos- 
session as universal. I’m almost afraid,” continued his uncle, glancing 
at John’s “rich fancy vest’? and accurate coat, “ that you expected a 
fashionable dinner-party. In future you must take my invitation to plain 
fare and quiet company literally.” : ; 

John tastened to assure his uncle that everything was entirely to his 
taste,—an assertion which was chiefly prompted by politeness, for he was, 
in truth, a little disappointed. He had figured to himself in the interior 
of Cotton Lodge a scene of luxurious ease, where opulence shewed itself 
in substantial comfort; whereas no provison was made for lounging in 

leasaut indoleuce. The furniture was ali very plain, and noue of it could 

ave been spared witheut positive inconvenience, so thateveuMr. Barker 
would have failed to detect a superfluity. ’ 

“You looked a little ruffled on leaving the meeting yesterday,” said Mr 
Rush. “I ought to have cautioned you beforehand—my triend Barker 
was rather plain-spoken, he didn’t mince matters.” 

Mr. Barker uttered a sort of growl. 

“I never do,” said he; “especially when exposing impostures.” 

‘In fact you are too candid to be courteous,” quoth John, determining 
not to be angry, but with a very red face. ‘ : ; 

“ These are no times for picking phrases and bandying politeness,’ 
said Mr. Barker, contemptuously. “My mission is to attack forms, 
whether airy and fantastic or tangible and oppressive.” 

So saying, he attacked with great ardour the very tangible form of_a 
sirloin of beef, and did not spare the conventional garniture of horse 
radish. 

Au empty cover stood opposite John, and the guest for whom it was in- 
tended now entered, and was saluted by Richard Faunce as Mr. Namby. 
He was a near neighbour, his house being just within sight on the other 
side of the railway. He was a gentleman so satarated with the milk of 
human kindness as to be a sort of sop. His sympathies were all on the 
side of the oppressed; no criminal, however deep his dye, was hanged i: 
the couutry, no skilful appropriator of other men’s goods was exiled trom 
his native land, except in defiauce of his humane expostulatiow. He 
was the champion of friendless telons who, though clearly the most legi- 
timate objects of a legislature’s fostering care aad affection, are visited 
with stripes and banishment instead of the benign and healing ministra- 
tion of the belles lettres. Shade of Caxton! could you but see your own 
work, know your own influence, how would your foudest hopes be sur- 
passed! That invention of yours is, in the nineteenth century, the grand 
panacea. Crime melts like snow before the genial warmtn ditfused by a 
cheap editiou—educated felons become respectable members of society 
—well-informed poachers leave off shooting hares and gamekeepers—en- 
lightened Ciartists fall dowa at the foot of the throne iu an agony of re- 
pentance, 

Mr. Namby’s philanthropy was of that universal kind that knows no 
distinction of sect—it was enough for him that a man was unfortuvate. 
Of this he had lately given a shining example, for the parish-clerk, having 
been turned out of his office tor coming drunk to church and giving out 
two lines of a comic song to be sung instead of a psalm, was, by his 
benevolent interference, installed in a dissenting meeting-house, while 
his persecutors, the churchwardens, were overwhelmed with contumely. 
Mr. Namby’s own house was a refuge for those who had escaped or out- 
lived the tyranny of the law, and in apportioning their offices in this pri- 
vate penitentiary he exercised a sort of poetic justice: thus his footman 
had formerly been a footpad, and his butler an eminent smuggler. It 
was said that those who went tu the house must keep their wits about 
them, tor that if visitors were abstracted their purses and pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs were sometimes abstracted also, aud one old gentleman assert- 
ed that he was knocked down and robbed at Mr, Namby’s gate; but, as 
the reports originated with those who had been most active in ridiculing 
his discriminating system of benevolence, he never allowed himself to be 
influenced by them. Mr. Lewis Whit», the editor before-mentioued, 
warmly upheld Mr. Namby’s views, thus securing for himself the sup- 
port of two powerfal classes, viz. those who suffered by the law, and 

those who sympathized with the sufferers. 

Mr. Namby was mindful, too, of the poor, soothing the pangs of poverty 
with primers and hornbooks, which have also in this case wonderful 
sanative power, and have altogether superseded the necessity of physical 
sustenance. ‘Are you hungry, my man?” says Mr. Namby. “ Here is 
a number of aga edition for you. Do you want clothes? Here, 
cover your nakedness with cheap publications.” 
oy . you'll find your dianer rather cold,” said Richard Faunce 

. y- 

“I don’t regret it,” said Mr. Namby. 
cause of humanity.” 

“ How so ?”’ asiced his host; 
of the New Junction line 2?” 


“ Or advancing a step in the onward march ?” said Mr. Rush. 
“Or rooting up some wild delusion ?” inquired Mr. Barker. 


“ Neither,” returned Mr. Namby. “You remember the case of Pot- 
shot, the unhappy convict?” 


“ What, the rascal who 
five children?” said John. 
Wednesday.” 

“He was so sentenced,” said Mr. Namby 
thought ! But I have been ceaseless in my en 
ful punishment remitted, and have great hopes 
five respectable sigratures to-day; the 
Samaritans—noi one below the rank of a 

“Sir,” said Mr. Rush, ‘‘ 
noblemen,” 


“"T’'ve been engaged in the 


“have you been looking after the interests 


murdered his master, and mistress, and 
“What of him? He’s to be hanged on 


with solemnity—*“ awful 
deaveurs to get his dread- 
of success. [ got thirty- 
autographs of thirty-five good 
greengrocer,”’ 

a greengrocer may be one of Nature’s best 


“ Certainly,” said Mr. Namby, deferentially. “I also came to ask 
Mr. Faunce to subscribe to the Peripatetic Reading-des Association.” 

“ That’s anew one, I think,” observed Mr. Rush. “ What's it for ?’’ 

[tis to provide for the wi = wants of our working popu- 
lation,” Mr. Namby replied. ‘“ The Peripatetic Desk is a most ingenious 
invention, enabling the peasant to study while driving the plough, the 
artizan at the loom, and the footman while behind his master’s carriage— 
nay more, it will even admit of being affixed to the dress, like the musical 
instrument called the panpipes; and thas postmen, porters, and oth- 
ers, whose occupations keep them constantly in motion, may improve 
their minds while following their business.” 

“ Literally, ‘he who runs may read,’” observed John. “ Your post- 
men will be men of letters in a double sense; but don’t you think that 
when deeply absorbed in sume interesting story or abtruse speculation, 
they will be apt to leave their !etters at the wrong doors ?”’ 

“ Really, that never occurred to me,” said Mr. Namby.” “ Itis an ob- 
jection, certainly, but a trifling one compared with the dreadful thought 
of allowing our fellow-creatures to remain in ignorance.” 

“A splendid invention,” said Mr. Rash, warmly; “decidedly a great 
step in the onward march. Ah, we're getting our seven-leagued boots on. 
Mr. Namby, you are a worker, indeed, sir.”’ 

“Ishe?” saidJon. “ Why I had thought the worker was an abstrac - 
tion, having-never seen him.” , 

“He takes many shapes,” replied Mr. Rash. “At present he is enga- 
ged in clearing impediments from the path—removing the lumber sir. By 
and bye the noble edifice of universal intelligence will rise on the ruins 


of old abuses.” 

“ A glorious prospect for a fallen creature,” said Mr. Namby. “It re- 
minds me of the milleaniam.” . 

“It will be a species of millenium,” said Mr. Rush. “ The Tory shall 


lie down with the Man of the People—the lion and the Jamb shall unite 
in forwarding the interests of hamanity. All political differences will be 
forgotten; and the entire human race will be seen pressing forward in 
the pursuit of truth.” . 

“You speak like a prophet,” said Mr. Namby. “ Intelligence is cer- 
tainly spreading wonderfully among the people; I saw an interesting in- 
stance of it lately. A poor shoemaker in my neighbourhood has taken 
such a strong turn for politics, in consequence of heariug some of the 
great popular leaders, that he spends all his time, either in discussiag 
public matters with his comrades at the ale-house, or in reading political 
works. His wife and children are starving round him, but he heroically 
stifles the feelings of a husband and a father, and reads on with Spartan 
constaucy. I intend to get up asubscription for him and his family.” 

“ Ab,”’ returned Mr. Rush, “ there now is the stuff to make a great 
man of. Some day or other, when the pot is boiling, you'll see that fel- 
low at the top.” 

Richard Faunce had taken no part in the foregoing conversation, but 
listened with his usual indifferent cynical smile, watching Joha curiously 
whenever he spoke, but taking no interest in the remarks of his other 
guests for whom he did not seem to have much deference, not- 
withstanding he must have been perfectly aware that they were 
the representatives of some of the most influential doctrines of our 
times. The fact ef their being so, John in his inexperience did not per- 
ceive; and slighting with the characteristic recklessness of youth this 
golden opportunity of imbibing wisdom, began toget weary of their so- 
ciety ; Mr. Barker, in particular, he quite hated, and formed designs of a 
hostile natare against that philosopher in case he should indulge in any 
more personalities. Very soon after dinner John rose to take leave, ex- 
cusing his early departure on the score of duty. 

“It would bea terrible thing to ieave any of those arduous duties 
of yours unfalfilled,” said his uncle with a slight increase of the calm 
smile, as he accompanied him out of the room. “ But step in here with 
me,” he continued, showing him into a sort of office, opening from the 
lobby. ‘“ I seldom do things withoat an object, and I did not ask you to 
come here as a mere matter of courtesy.”’ 

John followed him, wondering what this preamble might lead to; 
perhaps the gratifying mark of attention known among youth as a “ tip,”’ 
might eusue,—the amount of the offering being proportionate to the 
reputed wealth of the donor: or, perhaps, he had some great alliance in 
his eye for him which he was now going to broach—in which latter case 
John determined to commit himself to no rash arrangement. 

“ T presume,” said his uncle, closing the door, “ that you are scarcely 
content with your present prospect of advancement in life.” 

This was coming to the poiut; and John eagerly assured him that he 
was far from satistied with it. 

“ Good,” said his uncle; ‘“ that’s the first step to something better. 
Dissatisfaction is sometimes a very satisfactory feeling. Now it is not im- 
probable that I may shortly be in a position to assist you in improving that 
prospect.”’ 

John listened attentively without replying. 

“It is patural you should feel some distrust of any proposal coming 
from one who is a stranger to you,”’ continued Richard Faunce ; “ for as 
to your being my nephew, of course I don’t think anything of that: it’s a 
mere accident. But John was always very kind to meas a boy, and I 
would rather be of service to his son than to another person’s; and judg- 
ing from the account he has given me of your capacity, you may assist 
my views while forwarding your own.” 

His nephew gallantly assured him that the mere circumstance of being 
of service to his uncle would delight him, iudependent of contingent ad- 
vantage to himself. 

Richard Faunce smiled. 

“It’s as well you should think so at first,” he observed, “ as it will 
give me more confidence in you. At present I am forced to trust a great 
deal to Barker and Rush, who are both very usetu!; Barker especially is 
a good man of business; but both look rather more sharply after their 
own interests that is quite consistent with mine. Now, to speak of your 
own; it’s clear you’ve made a grand mistake, and the sooner it’s rem edi- 
ed the better.’’ 

Johu anxiously inquired what error he had committed, protesting it 
was quite unintentional. 

“ In choosing a profession,” said his uncle, “ I have taken the world at 
the flood, you and your father atthe ebb. Just as people are making use 
of their newly-discovered faculty of common sense to shake 0 ff the in- 
cubus of empty forms and gaudy oppressive unrealities, you must go and 
make a popinjay of yourself. Now, I flatter myself I might have been 
successful in many other lines of life besides the one I have chosen; the 
energy and care | have expended to attain my present position might 
have secured for me title, and what you call honours. But these are 
falling in the market every day; they willshortly be a drug, for a commer- 
cial people can do very well without them. That fellow Buonaparte 
defined our present position in what he meant asa sneer, * We are a 
nation of shopkeepers.’ At one time or othes, England has been legis- 
lated for under various characters—as feudal despotism, as an obligarchy, 
as a great maritime power, aud at length as a vast warehouse. We are 
going to keep shop, with the world for a customer. All the old national 
types,—the loyal, the adventurous, the aristocratic, the exclusive,—are 
just merging in the respectable. The great firm of Bull and Co., in 
which [ may probably be an influential partner, will waut no lordly con- 
nexions nor liveried menials.” 

John was too much astonished to interrupt his uncle, He had lately 
been reading a fabulous work by one Mr. De Loline, in praise of an anti- 
que and pictares jue steactare called the Constitation of England, which, 
without belonging to any regular order of architecture, combined the 
various styles of the palace, the temple, the baronial hall, and the cottage 
into a tolerably harmonious whole. His matter of-fact uncle had dissipa- 
ted the visionary edifice ata breath. 

“ These views are probably new to you,” he went on, “ but reflectiou 
will show you the trath of what L say, and I now mention the subject in 
order that you may think it over and make up your mind. If the pros- 
pect of hard work and incessant vigilance does not terrify you on the 
one hand, or that of a life of gay indolence lure you too strongly on the 
other, we may have more to say to each other. Think of it; and now 
good night! ’ 2 

The various matters that occupied John’s thoughts allowed him little 
sleep that night. To relinquish entirely the seductive prospects that 
had just dawned; to snatch himself from the social scene of which he 
intended to be a distinguished ornament; to let his brilliant, many co- 
loured, winged fancies, creep embrowned by sober business, was not to 
be lightly resolved on. But, on the other hand, neither was the oppor- 
tanity of employing his faculties on worthy objects to be slighted; the 
very vagueness of his uncle’s allusions lent them a mysterious charm, and 
John’s imagination travelled into regions which had at least the recom- 
mendation of novelty; for in all his ambitious dreams he had never before 
thought of becoming a successful speculator, or a calm practical million- 
naire. He might be the founder of a race to rival Rothschild’s ; or per- 
haps an ambassador, secretary of state, or prime minister : his uncle had 
been so happily indefinite as to leave no civil post beyond the reach of 
his fancy ; and since he could not be ahero, he half resolved to distinguish 
himself in a less glorious walk. 

It might be so; for John had some of the elements of a splendid dema- 





gogue,—energy, ambition, discontent, and little to lose. Taese may make 


their unscrupulous possessor a Cobweb or a second Daniel—I mean the 
Irish, not the Hebrew. But he has conflicting prejudices, which I fear 
will mar his advance nent; even the prospect of a pecuniary offering from 
a grateful people will scarce make him an agitator, for he is the slave of 
an enervating Couscientiousness. He wants capacity to acquire the great 
commercial rule of sacrificin principle to interest, and, rather than 
countevaace notions ke thinks false, will keep silence for ever. 


————>—___—. 


A POOR MAN'S PICNIC. 


A great pleasure party left the Eastern Counties Railway station at 
Shoreditch on Monday, to spend the day in the pleasant neighbourhood 
of Havering-atte-Bower. Every year the poor of the parish of St. Mathias, 
in Bethnal-green, are carried out into the country, to see how Nature made 
the hills and valleys before man made Spitalfields; being too numerous 
for exportation in one mass, the holyday-makers are taken out in differ- 
ent parties; and this time the company included some 1,200 or 1,400 souls. 
And a strange sight was it to see them pouring by one of the side doors 
ou to the platform of the station, in order that they might be absorbed 
into the carriages of the train; now came a charity-school of boys—one 
of girls—a body of weavers in their Sunday clothes—a score of work- 
house men—an aged couple—a miscellaneous crew of weavers, men, Wo- 
men, and children, young and old, fat and lean, grave and gay, dirty and 
clean—a score of old workhouse women—a horde of boys—the Sunday 
school teachers, the aristocracy of the race—more miscellany: there 
seems no end to them; the hour wears away, and still they come, like 
ants ia Africa. The only change is, that as the time slips on, they come 
faster; the railway officers stimulate them with “ Now this way! Car- 
riages in front!’’ Boys get excited and run; fat women with large fami- 
lies display a power of collective locomotion which is amazing; aged 
couples do their best—which is not much. 

Tne spectacle ought to be a pleasant sight, as any multitadinous holy- 
day should be; but it is not—at least, on the surface. The race thus fil- 
ing before you is not prepossessing; neither does it look happy. It is 
upon the whole a stunted race: plain, flat features, with pallid chee’xs, 
are the staple—not a starved, but an underfed, unwholesome, unver*ila- 
ted look. The old people are short, small-limbed, and big-faced; slen- 
derer types of Teniers’ human kind. The boys are dull and heavy-loolc- 
ing—less stupid than dull; they can get up arun, and ashout and a grin; 
bat they cannot muster the radiantlife of your country boy. The women 
are better—women always are !—less deteriorated ; but they are homely 
if not squalid, careworn, feeble, oppressed with the troubles of life. 
Some are bad sights—brutal and joylessly malignant: no spectacle can 
be more repulsive than your robuster workhouse hag, spoiled to all 
memories except a brutal profligacy, deadened to all hope except the 
brawling gin-bottle. The girls are the best—women as yet unspoiled, 
except by whatsoever has stunted their growth. Beauty peeps out here 
and there, faintly, like a wild flower in the neglected alleys of Bethnal- 
green. Bat for some part of her life at least woman carries the affections 
in her countenance, aud that charm cannot be obliterated. 

Altogether it is a depressing sight—so many living things, and so little 
life. Their mien is disengaged, as if free from restraint, yet they are on 
the whole subdued and slow. 

At last the vast herd is packed away, and the train moves off. From 
the embankment you view the miserable tract of inhabited land—tbat 
parish of Bethnal-green from which the people have been drawn—an 
over-peopled, dingy, bustiing, tumbledown place; you see squalid back- 
yards—behind the scenes ot that low drama, squalid loungers mounted 
at window and on house-top to cheer the parting train. 

The engine, swilt aud steady, bears you into the freshening air; the 
lands grow greener aud more green. The train stops; the narrow deiiles 
ot Romford station s'owly disgorge the invading tribe ; and when at last 
you take the road, the street of the market-town is filled with the mo- 
ving mas3. Already they look more cheerful; aud they fall into good 
walking order—though, the town passed, some few do run to the hedges 
to pluck the first dog-rose. 

A slow journey is itt» Havering, three miles off; but not a dall one. 
Exercise lends its healthfal stimulus; and when at last the multitude 
iurus into the great opeu field on the hill-side, breaking into varied and 
scattered groups, the people have grown quite gay and sportive. They 
sit down to the dinner they have brought with them, and then spread 
abrvad. Bat excellent order they keep. 

How is that?’ Some unseen spirit of order must possess this great 
herd of creatures from the troubled region of Spitalfields; where, you 
know, the people are too wretched to be virtuous, where they are 80 
sunken as to be beneath the influence of order. And, indeed, here is 
such a spirit. Moving among them, unmarked except by his ubiquit 
and the unosteptatious deference paid to him, goes a man in black—guid- 
iug their steps, animating the feeble, checking the disorderly ; he it was 
who planned the expedition, who orders the carriages, who mapped out 
the route, who conciliated the local authorities—who provided for that 
multitudinous march its object, its means of transport, its fixed path, its 
order. It is the c’ergyman of St. Mathias, the Rev. Joseph Brown of 
whom Lord Ashley made such respectful mention. He is there with his 
family ; his excellent wite—a true working parson’s kind and diligent 
companion—and his active sons; and even the infant is brought out to 
share the holiday of his people. 

It is a priest in his duty—the fa‘her of his flock, their companion and 
guide, tue teacher and exemplar of manuers to his people, be they never 
so lowly and lost. He it is that brings them again from the stifled oblivion 
of the crowded Spitaltields to the presence ot Nature—carries them ont 
into the , ‘esh fields to sing the praises of God, and to bear home with 
them kind and healthy memories—flowers that never fade. He does his 
duty in the pulpit, with credit and approval in the church to which he is 
appointed ; but here we find bim doing a wider duty in the roofless 
church which is open to all, be they never so poor or so sunken. He is 
working for the welfare of the people. The consequence is obvious; he 
not only bears :.is doctrine where the mere pulpit preacher cannot reach, 
bat be fasteus upon his people an influence once common to the ckurch, 
but now weil-nigh forgotteu. Carlyie has said that the function of the 
priest, as a teacher and guide, has passed to the more modern “ cloth” of 
literary writers; and the remark is true, because the priest has forzotten 
daties which the want aud misery of Bethnal-green have recalled to the 
kind and acute mind of Joseph Brown. 

Of course such a man finds help; and, accordingly, Mr. Brown was 
surrounded by a few friends, clerical and lay, who Sided him in his active 
daties. But strangers also assist; a leading magistrate came down to the 
Romford statiou to help ia the tasks of guidance and order; be had in his 
pocket the keys of Romford townhall, sent by a brother magistrate, in 
care it should rain; a gentleman at Havering lent the grounds; the locel 
clergyman, the Rey. Mr. Faulkner, was on the spot, hospitably active for 
tne comtort of Mr. Brown's personalfriends. The ruling spirit extended 
to all engaged. It is penetrating no secret to say that Mr. Brown must 
be a poor man, looking after other interests than his own; but he is pow- 
erful in zeal and rich in kindness, and by those two great influences, al- 
though he caunot renew the miracie of feeding the whole multitude from 
his own scanty store, he does contrive that they shall have their holiday 
in ease and comfort, without hinderance and without reproach.—Specta- 
tor, July 7. 

—— 


STATE O¥ PARTIES IN ENGLAND. 


The session of the English Parliament is drawing to a close, the sit- 
tings of the House of Commons will hardly be prolonged until the latter 
end of July. One single act of importance will have marked this ses- 
sion—the abolition of the Navigation Laws, which, although it has excit- 
ed less passionate opposition and provoked less striking debates than the 
abolition of the Corn Laws, is not the less a revolution quite as serious 
and quite as complete in the commercial and marine system of England. 
A few secondary laws, a few Irish reforms, have, with this great meas- 
ure, sufliced to occupy the time of the session. In politics these last 
few days will have witnessed the accomplishment of a fact, the conse- 
quences of which will hereafter produce very important results—the 
dissolution of the party of Sir Robert Peel. 

Since the abolition of the coru laws lor ever separated Sir R. Peel from 
the Tories, and necessitated his retirement from power, some 100 or 120 
members of the House of Commons have remained faithful to the for- 
tunes of the ex-Minister, and regulated their conduct by his. This com- 
pact phalanx took up an intermediate position between the Whigs who 
occupied the Ministerial benches and the obstinate Tories; sometimes 
the Peelites offered to the Miuistry a sort of semi-opposition, and some- 
times they assumed the part of protectors. On several occasions, those 
100 votes alone prevented Lord John Ruassell’s Cabinet from being left in 
a minority in the House of Commons. 

This state of things has now tasted for two years and a half. Sir R. 
Peel, weary of having Ministerial views imputed to him which did not 
even enter Lis imagination, and of bearing the responsibility of a party 
leader without having the advantages of the Ministry, or the hopes of the 
Opposition, was desirous of putting an end to all commentaries. He loud- 








ly advised his friends to dissolve as a party, and to enrol themselves ac- 
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cording to their own personal predilections. Sir R. Peel could not dis 

ise the divisions which were springing up in the bosom ot his party ; 
he was not blind to the value of the hopes which his friends persisted in 
conceiving; he was unwilling to lend the authority of his great name to 
enterprises which he deemed Utopian ; he was unwilling that the men of 
talent who had followed him into retirement, should continue to lose, and 
as it were annu! themselves in a sort of third party without a futare. He 
has always preferred clear and open situations, for others as well as for 

himself. . 

The youthful and active section of the party long resisted this advice. 
The Peelites believed in the strength of their position, aud their small 
number did not frighten them ; they included iu their ranks almost all the 
old colleagues of Sir R. Peel, that is to say, men of unquestivnable capa- 
city, and ina condition to make head agaivst the Whig Cabinet ; neither the 
science of public business no. the power of eloquence was wanting to their 
leading men; they knew that they were an indispensable adjauct to the 
Ministerial majority whenever the Tories voted in a body ; it appeared to 
them impossible not to derive great advantages from such a position ; they 
were convinced that they should at leagth batter a breach in the Ministry, 
and conquer several positions by force of stratagem. They accordingly 
wished to march alone under the guidance of Lord Lincola, aud to turn 

to advantage both their own persoual influence and the prestige of Peel’s 
name. L[ustead of effacing themselves as during the first year, they wok 
an active part in the debates of Parliament, and it must be admitted that 
they alone were capable of commencing or sustaining avy straggle azaiust 
the Ministry. In order to carry on the war with more energy and effect 
they hired the Morning Chronicle—long the organ of the Whigs—and 
which, under their influence, has carried on an incessant warfare agaiust 
a portion of the Miuistry, whilst it has exhausted its power of coquetry to 
win the good graces of the Tories. : 

The campaign was an animated one, because they who carried it on 
felt that it must be decisive. Twice a sort of armistice was concluded, 
and negotiatious were opened with the Whigs for the effecting of a fusion 
and the formation of a coalition Ministry. Twice, as we befure explained, 
the negotiatious were broken off. The Peelites, by exacting the immedi- 
ate sacrifice of Lord Palmerston and the uaiterior sacrifice of Earl Grey, 
required Lord J. Russell to decapitate, not ouly his Ministry, but his party, 
the kernel of which consists of a few aristocratic families united by alli- 
ances. They demanded before the battle as much as afier a victory. 
Lord J. Russell who felt that, under present circumstances, public opin- 
ion was disposed to support his Cabinet at all hazards in order to avoid a 
Ministerial crisis, and who perceived that the mass of the Tory faction 
Was more incensed than ever against the Peelites, saw at once that he had 
no coalitiva to fear, and refased all extravagant concessions, preferring to 
try to win over individually the men that he could not conquer combined. 
It was remarked, in tact, that notwithstanding the resumption of hostili 
ties Lord J. Russell persisted in treatiug the Peelites as friends. Several 
important offices became vacant, as well as some of the high ecclesiastical 
preferments and rich prebeuds in the gilt of the Crown. These advanta- 

es Were con'erred witaout solicitation, and as it were haphazard, on the 
friends of the Peelites, aud fiuished by fixing some of them as stauuch 
supporters of the Minisiry. Aaevemy who loads you with benefits is not 
to be resisted! Futigue and the ennui of the contest threw the party into 
confusion, aud thedivisions which always arise from failure completed its 
disorganization. 

The Canada question exhibited in broad daylight the hesitations and 
the disseusious of the faction. We have already related how the Tories 
embraced with ardour the cause of the Canadian “ Loyalists,” who pro- 
tested ayuiust the indemuity granted to the rebels of Frencti Canada; how 
they barat oue of the Legislative Chambers, aud drove out the represen- 
tative of the Queen from an excess of fidelity to Her Majesty. The Eng: 
lish Ministry did not hesitate to support a measure regularly passed by 
the Colonial Legislature, and declared its intention to sanction the bill 
and to maintain Lord Elgin as Goveroor-General of Canada. Hereupon 
Me. Gladstone, a colleague of Sir BR. Peel, a man of vacillating character 
and a rather mystical tura of miad, thought he saw an opportanity of at- 
tacking Baril Grey. the Colonial Minister, aud resolved to take the part of 
the Cauadian “ Loyalists.” He uadertvok to present their petition, and 
supported his prayer with all his talent, amidst the applause of the To- 
ries; hv was about to achieve a victory over the Ministry when he him- 
self was seized with a panic at the probable consequences of his success. 
He was terriied at the respuusivility that was about to devolve apon him 
if he upset the Cabinet aud so occasioned a Ministerial crisis. Hw prayed 
Parliameut aot to go sv far as himself, aud withdrew his motioa. The 
next day he resumed it, urged by the svlicitations and the reproaches of 
the Tories. 

But the next day it was too late. Sir R. Peel had decided to support the 
Miuistry, and addressed to Mr. Gladstone au overwhelming reply, which 
the remembrance of their former conuexion rendered wore siguificant and 
peremptory. The attitude thus suddeuly assumed by bim whom all ac- 
knowledged as their master threw the young Turies into coatusion. Lord 
Lincoln darst uot vote either for or agaiust the Ministry; others either 
shirked the division or voted on either side; the rout was complete 
Whea, 2 few days afterwards, Lord Lincola attacked Barl Grey on his 
own account, on the subject of tae Hadsou’s Bay Company, the anuihbila 
tion of the faction was proved by the uutimely death of the debate, and 
the necessity to which Lord Lincoln was reduced of avoiding a division. 

It would be difficult to predict what. will become of the remains of 
the dispersed party. It appears certain, however, that Mr. Gladstone 
goes over decidedly to the lories, and that he isabout to enlist under Mr. 
Disraeli, who has much need of such a lieutenant. 

Lord Liucoiu is goiug to travel in the east for a year at least, and will 
decide upoa the course to be adopted when affiirs have taken a turn. 
As to the two most able men of the party—Sir J. Graham and Mr. Card 
well—there is every reasoa to believe that they will join the Whigs. Sir 
J.Graham was lung a member of that party, with which he broke on the 
Irish Church questiou, and Lord Russell has made more than one attempt 
to induce him w accepta place in the Ministry. 7 

As to Sir R. Peel, ne bas resolved not to mingle any more in active 
politics. He will content himself with being the favourite orator of the 
House of Commoas—with allowiug his authority to be invoked by both 
parties, aud with acting as a dreaded censor to both. This great person 
al situation suflices the ambition of his oldage. His time will be devoted 
to his maguiticeut picture gallery aad the surveillance of his schools at 
Tamworth; aud when the session closes he will go aad shoot partridges 
and huot deer ia Scotland. He has hired from Lurd Lovat a whole 
island--the island of Aigus, or “ Bilam Aigus.” five leagues from Lover. 
ness, aud near Beaulort and Erchiess Castles, the seats of the Beauforts 
and Unisho ins. Sic R Peel paotely prociaimet his iatentio. at a late 
diuner given by the Lord Mayor (Sir J. Dake) to the memvers of his 
party. Hethere pronounced the funeral oratiun of his Administration, 
and his explicit speech admits of no doubt respecting his determination. 

The dissolution of the Peel party will reduce the number of sections 
into whichtae House of Commons is divided, trom four to three. There 
will be noue bat Tories, Whigs, and Radicals. The accession of the 
Peelites will fortily the teeble majority of Lurd J. Russell, and as the 
Radicals caunot as yetact by their owa strength, and almost always vote 
with the Government, the old contest ot Whigs aud Tories is about to 
recommence. The latter(the Tories) wil! be more fanatical than ever,whilst 
the Whigs will be more liberal than they have been of late. But itis 
only next session that the consequences of this fact, which dates from 
yesterday, and wich canuvt soouer produce auy detinite result will be- 
come apparent, : ~ eat f , 

The fusion of the majority of Sir R Peel's friends with the Whigs may have 
ahappy effect ia Bugland. The peculiar character of the Parliamentary 
history of our ueighbours is this—that with them political discussions 
have always been, and still are, a duel between parties, and not a con- 
test between diferent classes of society. Two fractions of the aristoeracy, 
leaning, by prefereuce, the one on the agricultural, the other on the com- 
mercial interest, conduct the Tories aud the Whigs; but in the bosom of 
each party there is ao interruption of continuity from the first steps of 
the sociai scale to the lust. 

Siuce electoral reform has given so mach more influence to the mana- 
facturing interest, a certain number of the representatives of the large 
towns, such as Mauchester and Birmiogham—Mr. Cobden Mr. Bright. 
and others—keepiug aloof from parties, although generally voting with 
the Whigs, have atlected to introducenew classifications into Parliament, 
and to represeut the majority of the Whigs as atiached to aristocratical 
in‘erests, and themselves more especially the organs of the popular party 
in the nation. This classilicatioa tended to identify the Whigs with the 
Tories, aud to break up existing parties. Here was the germ af those 
ridiculous and odious distinctions of class, which ouly eud in dividing 
what ought to be united aud to scatter the seeds of civil war. Tue ac- 
cession of the Peelites to the ranks of the Whigs, by constituting a great 
party in which all persons who wish to satisly the exigencies of their 
amour-propre by retinements, subtieties, and distinctions, will be lost, 
will stide these tiers parti attempts, aud these culpable endeavours to 
substitute class rivalries fur coatests of opiniou.— Constatu/ionnel. 

(The above clever sketch is evidently from an Buglisb, not a French 
pen, although appearing recently in a Parisian Juurnal.—£d@. Add.) 
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SMOKE PROHIBITION BILL. 


House of Commons, July 10. 

On the motion for going into Committee on this Bill, 

Mr. ROEBUCK rose to oppose the motion. He said he represented a 
great number of the manulacturers of Sheffield, Rotheram, and other 
places. Science had not arrived at such a state as to enable large manu- 
tactures to consume theirown smoke. The Act said that proceedings 
should be taken on information against manufacturers from whose chim- 
neys opaque smoke was seen to issue, provided it was proved injurious 
to the neighbourhood. Why, could they conceive that anything could 
lead to more litigation, or be more harassing to mauufacturers than this? 
Speaking on bebalf of a large number of manalacturers. he felt it his duty 
to move that the House go into Committee on the Bill this day three 
months. 

Mr. Alderman COPELAND condemned the Bill, and considered that 
a proceeding of this kind should emanate fromthe Government. If there 
was a valuable patent by which the inconvenience of smoke might be 
prevented, let the Government purchase it and try it. The Bill would 
be found most injurious to the manufactures of this country. 

Sir G. STRICKLAND said no one was more desirous than he was that 
the Bill! to effect the abolition of smoke should be passed; but the plan 
which would be applied under it having been tried, had not been found 
so susceptible of advantage as had been predicted of it. He trusted that 
the Hon. Gentleman would withdraw his Bill for the present, because, 
as the manufacturing interests were now much distressed, it would not 
be advisable to put them to any additional expense in altering their fur- 
naces. He would himself, however, advise him not to abandon it alto- 
gether, bat to bring it forward again next year, for he admitted that it 
was necessary to prevent as much as possible the emission of smoke 
from manufactories. 

Mr. BANKES should certainly vote in favour of going into Committee, 
because he thought the time had now come when they ought to look to 
the health of those who were most seriously injured by the smoke nui- 
sauce. Not only then, butevery day they sat, they were paying a large 
sum of money for having air pumped into the House which was adulter- 
ated and made unwholesome by the manufactories on the other side of 
the water.—(This created a laugh, owing to the Huuse being at the time 
fallofsmoke.) He might mention as an instance of the injurious effects 
of smoke that a fine row of trees attached to the grounds of the Weat- 
minster Schoul had been nearly entirely dostroyed owing to its vicinity 
to the manufactories in the neighbourhood.—( Hear. ) 

Mr. FORSTER deprecated such an interference with manufactories, 
and said the House might as well attempt to prevent expectoration in 
the streets.—(A laugh.) 

Sir CHARLES BURRELL supported the motion. 

Mr. BRIGHT said there were two or. three reasons upon which he 
should object to the measure. The first clause was objectionable ina 
legal poiut of view. If this Bill passed 4 good deal of annoyauce and 
inconvenience would result to parties engaged in mauafactories from the 
disputes which must necessarily arise upoa the meaning of the word 
“opaque.” Smoke might be made opaque by thecolour ot the sky above 
it, but he had another technical objection to the Bill. Oue clause, for in- 
stance, provided penalties in cases of irregular lightings of fires; but the 
House, perhaps, was not aware that in most of the mauutacturing districts 
the fires of the furnaces were never allowed to go out, and the clause 
might produce great annvyance to the manufacturers, but certainly it 
never could be carried iuto operation by any bench of magistrates. Some 
centuries ago, in the time of Charles the Second, a book was written upon 
the smoke nuisance, a copy of which he held in his hand, and if the House 
would give him leave, he would read some very amusing extracts from 
it. The Hon. Gentleman then proceeded to read some of the coutents of 
the book, which represented Loudon at the period to be 80 continuously 
enveloped in smoke as to render it dangerous to live in, and then weut 
on to contend that this smoke nuisance had always been a subject of dis- 
pute, aud to defy the House to prove that London was worse off now, so 
tar as smoke was concerned, than it was in the time of Caarles the 
Second. The manufacturers were as anxious to prevent the atmosphere 
being poisoned with smoke as any one, and they had long been encoura- 
ging scientitic experiments to discover some meaus lor Ccousuming smoke. 
lustead, therefure, of crowding the statute with useless, mischievous 
measures like these, 1t was far better to leave the matter in the hands of 





the scientific men who were now engaged in endeavouring to devise 
means for getiing rid of the nuisance this Bill was intended, but could 
not get vid of. The Bill, however, which the Hon. Member for Lyming- 
ton seemed anxious to pass without reference to the parties whom it 
would more immediately atfect, if adopted by the House, would lead to 
endless disputes, aud in the eud prove a miserable failure. For instance, 
the parties to be liable to its peualties were to be the owners of tires 
producing the smoke. Just cousider for a moment that in the mauufac- 
turing districts there were euch things as chimueys used by furnace 
owners in common, and the smuke of each furnace was conveyed to the 
chimaey by a common tunnel passing under ground. Now, how could 
it be decided in such a case as that which furnaces had produced the 
smoke 7—(Hear, hear.) Well, then, the House might depend upon it 
that the best course for them to adopt was to leave the matter to science. 
He and other manufacturers were as anxious as any one to get rid of the 
nuisance, but it was just as impossible to get rid of smoke, as it was to 
prevent some portion of the popalation of the country from occasionally 
suffering from want ; and he hoped the House would not allow the desire 
of getting rid of the smoke nuisance to induce them to pass the Bill. 

Me. CUBLTT was as auxious as any man, and so was his brother, to 

do ail in his power to purify the atmosphere of London, but he felt that 
he could not carry on his works, and at the same time consume his own 
smoke. He should be happy to support any practicable measure. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE said that it the Hon. Member who had intro- 
duced this Bull felt himself jastilied in proceeding w th the measure at 
the preseut jate period ot the session, and proposed to go into Com- 
mit ee on the Bul, be should teel himself bound to vote for that motion. 
He bad formed bis opinion with respect to this Bill from the report of a 
Committee appointed at the suggestion of the Noble Lord the Member 
for Falkirk, and the evidence produced uponit. Without pledging him- 
self to all the previsions of the Bill, considering it founded upon the re- 
port of the Committee he had alluded to, he thought the Bill ought to be 
allowed to be further proceeded wiih. 

Mr. THORNELY ovjected to the further proceeding with the Bill, 
considering that the matter should be left to the supervision of the local 
authorities. 

Mr. SPOONER contended that there were different local Acts now in 
existeucs which would etfect all that was contemplated by the present 
measure, aud that, therefore, the present Bill was unnecessary. They 
might put their machine in the best possible condition, yet its operation 
was lett to their workmen, and they could not gei those to attend assidu- 
ously to the working of the machine. The smelting of metals depended 
ona certain heat, aud any inattention on the part of the working men ir- 
reparably damaged all the metais under the process of smelting. Aguin, 
tuis Bill not only applied to towns, but it applied also to the mines of the 
country. it would be a thorough waste of time to go iato Committee 
on this Bill. He should, theretore, vote against it. 

Mr. PARKER hoped his Hon. Friend (Mr. Mackinnon) who had 
brought forward the Bill would postpone its consideration tor another 
year; for after ail that had been said respecting it by several members 
who had spoken on its merits, it was quite clear the Bill ought not to pass 
in its present shape. Before the House legislated on this subject it would 
do well to consider what they could and what they could not do in rela- 
tion to it. (Hear, hear. ) ‘ , . 

Mr. G. SANDARS cited the opinion of an eminent engineer in Lan- 
cashire to show that the smoke prevention clause in the Manchester Land 
Act worked admirably well. It would be desirable, in his opinion, that 
the House should go into Committee on the Bill. | 

Mr. BONHAM CARTER had no steam-engine of his own, and ie lived 
in anagricultural district; the other day he saw an enterprising miller who 
had erected a stationary steam-engine on bis farm. Any man who had a 
spite against the milier might lodge an information against him for work- 
ing his steam-eagine, which he thought a very hard case. He thought 
this was not wholly a manufacturing question, aud he would vote agaiust 
the Bill in its present shape. ey: 

Mr. W. PATTEN said he would vote for the House going into Comt 
mittee on the Bill, but he did not think that much good would resul- 
from that course. 

Mr. MACKINNON thought the remark of Sir Robert Walpole was ex- 
ceedingly applicable on the present occasion,—that the country gentle- 
men will, like sheep, quietly lie down to be fleeced,—but, if you touck 

the manufactariug iterest, like pigs, you will hear nothing but “ graut.” 
(A laugh.) He contended that atter the reports of the committee of that 
house, aud of the commission, there could be no doubt as to the feasibility 
of correcting ata smuil expense the nuisance arising from the smoke of fur- 
naces. (Hear, hear.) He concluded by saying he would vote for the 





House guing into Committee. ( Divide.) 








After a few words from Mr. LACY, 

Mr. BRIGHT said it was impossible 
well as a local municipal Act. 

After some observations from Mr. DUNCAN 

The hoase divided, when there appeared— : 

For going into Committee..............83 
For the amendment ................. 
Majority for going into Committee ...—19 
The House then went into Cummittee on the Bill. 
On the first clause being proposed, a lengthened discussion took ls 
: , ; a Place 
as to the meaning of opaque smoke, Mr. Mackinnon describing it as smok 
that could not be seen through, a definition which Mr. Villiers, Mr. Bright, 
and several other Members thought very vague. ~ 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL thought it ought to be required that th 
smoke should be such as to constitute a nuisence, and that it should she 
be required that informers or other persons who complained of it should 
give notice to the parties to stop the emission of smoke from the chimne 
before any proceedings could be taken. y 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, as it would require the draughtsman of the Bil! to 
remodel the whole of it before he could introduce the suggestion of the 
Attorney-General, he would suggest that his Hon. Friend should withdraw 
the Bill for the present. 

Mr. MACKINNON said it was unfair at that late period of the session 
to ask him to withdraw the Bill. He thoaght he was bound to press it 
and could not assent, therefore, to the recommendation of the Hon. 
Gentleman. 

Mr. RICARDO thonght the hon. gentleman (Mr. Mackinnon) when he 
sought to get rid of opaque smoke, should consider whether the getting rid 
of it was not more mischievous than its going off by the chimueys. 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM had looked at this subject repeatedly, with a 
view of devising a method of getting rid of the smoke nuisance, but he had 
come to the conclusion that there was noremedy but such as was pro. 
vided by the common law. A Bill more absurdly drawn than this he had 
never seen in the course of his experience, and if a motion were made for 
the rejection of the clause under the considera’ ion of the House, he would 
vote tor that motion; and ifno such motion were made, he would vote tor 
the amendment of the hon. member for Sheffield, that the Chairman should 
report progress. 

After a few words from Mr. E. Denison and Mr. Mackinnon, who said 
he was decidedly opposed to Mr. Bernal’s leaving the chair, 

Mr. WALPOLE ealled the attention of the House to the report of the 
Committee which sat on the subject of smoke nuisance, in which the pro- 
position was laid down that opaque smoke might be so managed as to be 
no longer a public nuisance. He thought aclause might be drawn for the 
obviating of opaque smoke which would work well. 

Sir J. GRAHAM was sorry to hear that the Bill had emanated from a 
Committee of this House; and also that the hon. member (Mr. Mackin- 
non) adhered to the original form of the Bill, though it had been for some 
years before the Honse, and he had ubtained so much experience in the 
meantime. The clause could not be amended extempore, and, therefore, 
he was at a loss to see why the Chairman should not report progress, in 
order that this defective Bill might be amended. Wherever life was en- 
dangered, the persop injured had a right atcommon law. Smvoke was 
necessary for the carrying on of the manufactures of the country, and the 
House should be careful how it interfered with them, and opeued a door 
tu the common informer.—( Hear. ) 

Mr. LABOUCHERE expressed himself in favour of the Bill, believing, 
on the faith of Dr. Lyon Playfair and Sir Henry Delabeche, that mauufac- 
turers in large towns could consume their own smoke, and that sucha 
course was necessary for the health of the inhabitants. Buthe had never 
disguised from him the difficu] ivs that stood in the way of legislation upon 
the matter. His learned trieud the Attorney-General having assured bim 
that the Bill was defective, he advised the hon. gentleman to take the ad- 
vice which had been tendered to him from various quarters, and with- 
draw the Bill until another session. 

Mr. C. VILLLERS said the moment they read the Bill the difficulty of 
dealing with the subject presented itself, and it had been renewed in the 
course of the discussion that had taken place. How could an informer 
prove the issuing of effluvia from a chimney? He could not obtain 
possession of it and produce i.—( Laughter.) Why, it might be brought 
to his nostrils bya side-wind. The honourable member for Dorsetshire 
said that adisagreeable effluvia had to-day tound its way into the House 
trom the process of Dr. Reid. Why, it might happen thata mauuficturerat 
Lambeth might be indicted by an informer in that House for an efflavium 
which might have got into it from his works, or, perhaps, from thatof 
somebody else.—( Laughter. ) 

After some observations from Mr. Mackinnon and Sir G. Grey, it was 
agreed that the Chairman should report progress. 

The House then resumed, the Chairman reported progress, and obtained 
leave to sit again on Wednesday week. 

From the above conversation we gather that this loose attempt at legis- 
lation musc lie over till another session; and that in the mean time no- 
thing but an action at common law can abate the smoke nuisance, when 
proven to be such. 


for any general law to work go 


Thursday, July 12. 
The House of Commons met at 12 o’clock, and, having resulved itself 
into a committee upon merchant seamen and pilots, 
Mr. LABOUCHERE rose to call its attention to various subjects con- 
nected with our mercantile marine. In bringing forward the meusure for 
the repeal of the navigation laws he had encountered, as he had antici- 
pated, the opposition of a great and powerfal party, to whose principles 
that measure was repugnant; batthe measures he was about to propose 
would excite no such party feeling. Hedid notintend to take a general 
aud comprehensive view of all the subjects which affected our mercantile 
marine, but there were some in respect to which, he should be able to 
propose measures of immediate relief, and there were other measures 
which at this period of the session, he could not expect to carry into 
law; bat he was anxious to develope the views of the Government 
in relation to them in a bill to which the attention of parties interested 
might be directed during the recess of Parliament. (Hear, hear.)— 
The first subject with which he proposed to deal was that of the light 
dues, a great and anequal weight upon our mercantile marive. These 
tolls, levied uponshippingin England and Scotland, were under the im- 
mediate control of ancient corporations, exercising separate juri-dictions 
under the imperfect control of the Privy Council, and, although he did 
not consider it advisable to bring ina bill upon this subject this session, 
he had turned his attention to the possibifity of obtaining a couriderable 
immediate relief from the burdens which the light dues imposed, aud had 
found, upon communicating with te Trinity-house, under whose mwaiage- 
ment the light dues of Eugland were placed, an anxious desire to co- 
operate with the Government, and to acquiesce in any prop sition to af 
ford immediate aud substantial relief to the shipping interest in the mat- 
ter of these dues. That corporation had, with the consent of Goverument, 
bought up private lights at acharge of more than £1,000 009, avout half 
of which debt had been liquidated, and an arrangement subsisted by 
which the Trinity-house was bound to pay off the remainder at the 
rate of £50,000 a year; and a material reduction of the tolls unght be 
made by spreading the repayment of the debt over a greater number of 
years. Tue total groas amount of light dues received by tbe Trinity-house 
in 1847 was £318,000, and the corporation proposed, by this diffusion of 
the debt, and by economizing the system of management, to reduce the 
burden of the tolls one-third. Iu apportioning this amount of £100 000, 
it was proposed, considering that the dues pressed unequ illy upon the 
coasting trade, in comparison with the over-sea trade, to a ply 70 000. to 
the reduction of the dues paid by coasters, and it was likewise io tended 
to abolish the double tolls, which affected over-sea traders as well as 
coasters; the share of the reduction falling to the former being 27,000/., 
orabout 16 per cent. upon the amount paid by that class of vessels. rhis 
arrangement, which would come into operation on the 1st of October, 
and which, could be carried into effect without an act of Parliament, left 
the Goverumentatill free to deal with the question of light dues as be ore. 
The next subject was that of pilotage, and he had cousidered that he 
could propose, even this session, a mexsure to 8ecure to the mercantile 
interest some relaxation of a practical burden which he had always held 
to be severe and unjust. Pilotage was placed under three jarisdictions, 
the Cinge Ports, local and special jurisdictions, aud the Triuity house. 
The latter bad met the demands of the shipping-interest and the views 
of the Government in a spirit of co-operation. The coasting trade was 
now exempt from the system of pilotage, but the whole of the — 
trade was subject to an obligation which entailed a severe — 
Heretofore it might have been necessary to compe! all vessels = ta he 
licensed pilot ; bat at the present day that compulsion might be = 
abolished or modified. The Trinity-house had, therefore, conseute "4 
allow every over sea vessel, having a master or mate competent are 
gate her, to dispense with a licensed pilot. A_ bill was necessary bs act 
case; but, as it would be permissive only, other jurisdictions mig 
upon it or not. F 
The other measures, which he did not intend to press forward — — 
sion, referred to the character aud qualifications, moral and scien : td 
masters and mates, to the discipline of the crews, and to (ue genera 
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iti well-being of the seamen, which were subjects requiring seri- 
a apctin tg in and to remedy evils of an alarming ma nitude. efer. 
ring to the reports of consuls and to the evidence of even - uctant 
witnesses, Mr Labouchere repeated what he had said upon a f oe ~ 
casion as to the low qualifications of our merchant captains, with w é 
the wants of improvement in the discipline of crews was ee y 
connected; for unless proper persons were placed in charge heen x 
the reins of discipline could not, and should not, be strengthened. ith 
respect to the general condition of sailors, the fact that last gene 1ere 
had been 14,000 desertions from the merchant navy was alone sufficient 
to show theirdiscoatent. The relations between the merchant ope 
and their employers were peculiar; they were not left to owe rf saad 
agreements as in ordinary trades, and he thought the State — ~ er- 
fere to protect the sailor in his contracts. Much depended upon t ° rust- 
worthiness of the agent. In America they were managed through a 
tary public ; here they had been conducted through the — of a 
class called “ crimps,” uatil the system of licensed agents was @ opted, 
which had not, however, been found effectual. The existing system, 
moreover, called for improvement in respect to the sanitary condition of 
the seamen. . f sth cites 
Mr. LABOUCHERE then stated the outlines of his proposed measure, 
There was now no department of the Government responsible for the 
condition of our mercantile marine; and he proposed to add to the Board 
of Trade a department of mercantile marine, to include two members 
who should have been captains in the merchant service; that in future an 
examination as to the qualifications of masters and mates should be con- 
ducted uuder the direction of this department; that certificates should 
be granted to the parties examined, to consist of three classes, and that 
masters and mates already employed should receive from the department 
certificates of service; and that if hereafter masters or mates holding 
certificates, either of qualification or of service, should misconduct them- 
selves, they should forteit them, and for higher offences be liable to pro- 
secution for misdemeanour. He proposed that shipping officers should 
be appointed at the principal ports, through whom contracts between 
mariners aud their employers should be made; that the shipping officers 
should have a control over the dietary on board the ship, and that a regu- 
lar log should be kept. In order to strengthen discipline, he proposed to 
give to captains of the first class, for specified offences, a power of im- 
risonment. When a vessel returned to port, the shipping officer would 
e authorized to inspect the log, hear complaints, and adjudicate sum- 
marily in certain cases. With respect to the sanitary condition of the 
seamen, a space of not less than eight superficial feet was to be appro- 
printed to each seaman. He proposed that the marine departwrent 
should have the power of abolishing the present system of registration, 
uniting the otlice of registry to its other fanctions. The fees paid to the 
shipping officers (uot exceeding those now received by licensed agents, ) 
with the fines, would yield about 40,000/., out of which their salaries 
(10,000,) would be defrayed, and the remainder would constitate a fund 
applicable to rewards to seamen and good service pensions or gratuities 
to masters and mates. He moved a resolution that bills be brought in to 
amend the laws relating to pilotage and for the improvement of the mer- 
cantile marine. , 
Mr. GLADSTONE took a cursory and generally favourable view of the 
measures of Mr. Labouchere, noticing his omission of any intimation re- 
lative tothe Merchant Seamen’s Fund, and suspending his opinion as to 
the appointment of public shipping officers. He observed that there was 
a defect in the plans of the Government upon the subject of navigation, 
in their excluding the principle of competition, which they had applied 


to the ship-builder and ship owner, from the command and manning of 


the mercuntile navy. 

Sir G. CLERK protested against the passing of the Pilotage Bill, which 
deeply affected local interests, without ample time being atiorded for its 
discussion. 

The resolutiou was ultimately agreed to. 


————< 


Royat Humane Sociery.—Yesterday afternoon a general meeting of 
the governors of this iustitutioa was held at the premises in Trafaigar. 
square, Mr. B. Hawes, the Treasurer, in the chair. The minutes having 
been read aud confirmed, Mr Charlier, the secretary, read the report of the 
affairs of the society since December last. Two itaportant bequests bad 
been made to them; one under the will of the late Francis Harvey. The 
Bishop of Oxford had promised to preach a sermon in aid of the funds. 
Since December last 70 cases of apparent drowning had been successfnlly 
treated, and seven cases were beyond recovery. There were 14 cases of 
attempted suicide. There were 15 cases in Hyde-park—14 of which had 
been successfully treated, and one was dead—two of these were attempt- 
ed suicides—16 cases of stillborn children had been restored in the Lon- 
don Lyivg-in Hospital. Lord Carlisle had given his consent to the erec- 
tion of a roof over the society’s ladders and other implements in the park 
The number of bathers in the serpeutiue this year amounted already to 
192,000, of which 12 000 bathed on Sunday morning last. Three acci- 
dents occurred, of whic one was tatal. The following cases of rescue 
were then taken into coasideration and rewarded. Henry Laughrin, a 
seaman, saved the lite of Captuin Stanley, R. N., after having on two pre- 
vious occasions saved ths lives of two other persons—awarded the so- 
ciety’s silver medal. Master H. Carter saved, at great risk, the lives of 
two children—the silver medal. Lieutenant Osborne, R. N., saved the 
life of a sailor at great risk—the silver medal. Mr. J. Dickenson, master 
of the Newar, with the assistance of seven French sailors who volunteered 
their services, saved the lives of two persons off a wreck near Granville; 
on their return to the boats were capsized, and five of the sailors were lost, 
—this case had been taken under the consideration of the British Govern 
ment—the silver medal. Thomas Carne, a miner, after desperate exer- 
tions, saved 9 out ot 13 persons, overturned in the river Tamar—the silver 
medal and a pecuniary donation of 5/., as the case was one of 4 particular- 
ly daring rescue. Lieutenant O. Jones, R. N., jumped overboard in his 
full regimentals, and saved a seaman—the silver medal; Mr. 5. H. Far- 
rant, Mate, R. N., for saving a marine—the silver medal; Master G. F. 
Powell, for saving his fellow student, Thomas Sangster—the silver medal ; 
Eugéne Gerard, a young Frenchman, for daring exertions in saving the 
master and crew of the British vessel Thistle, near Cannes—the silver 
medal; William Cheeseman, for saving the Rev. G. Powell and Mr. Mc 
Douell—the silver medal; and William Wright, for his daring descent of 
a well, 130 feet deep, to save a woman, named Mary Hill, who had fallen 
in—the silver medal; the woman wis dead when brought up. These re- 
wards were ordered to be distributed, and afer some routine business, 
the meeting thanked the chairman, and separated.—London paper, July 
12. 

Interesting AcricuLTuRAL Exreriment.—Some doubt having been 
entertained whether the maize plaut, which grows ulmost spontaneously 
in tropical climates, could be successfully cultivated in this country, an 
experiment upon a small scale has beeu made within the ornamental en- 
closure in St. James’s Park, by permission of the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests. The seed was put in on the 24th of May last, and, 
though for some time retarded by easterly winds, the young shoots came 
up weil. However, when the plants began to feel the cheering infla- 
ences of light and air witha hotter sun, the success of the experiment was 
abundantly testified by the vigorous aspect of the little crop. It was in- 
spected yesterday by several gentlemen interested in agriculture, all ot 
whom expressed their astonishment at the rapid progress made within 45 
days, the greater number of the plants having grown one inch every day 
since the present sultry weather setin. The spot selected was not favour- 
able to the experiment, being close to a nursery of young trees aud 
flowering shrubs, which ina great degree tended to deprive the plants 
of the benefits of light, sun, and air. It is calculated that 30 acres of 
maize would be worth £ 400, if the soil be of an average quality and pro- 
perly drained. The cultivation of maize has been deemed of so much 
importance by the Council of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, 
that two very able papers have already been published in the society’s 
journal, explanatory of the properties of this plant and pointing out the 
best system of culture. Should the experiment now in course of trial 
in St. James’s Park succeed to the extent predicted, it is presumed that 
it will be very generally adopted throughout the kingdom. 








Errects or Competition.—It must be in the recollection of all who 
happened to pay attention to the subject, that in 1824-5-6, the period 
when the Liverpool and Manchester Ratlway Company were applying for 
an act to form that line, a most determined opposition was offered to that 
great enterprise by the carriers between Manchester and Liverpool. 
Twenty three years only have elapsed since the Royal assent was given 
to the bill, but it has been more than sufficient to show how utterly un- 
necessary was the alarm at the gigantic project. At the present period 
we behold tae extraordinary spectacle of all the water carriers (since 
1826 much increased in number) being fully employed between these two 
Leviathan towns. Each of the carriers is employing not only more ves- 
sels, but those vessels are 80 constructed as to carry double the weight 
they did in 1826, and yet the railway has fully as much carriage as it can 
conveniently manage. It is more than probable, perhaps, that the advo- 
cates of the railways, and certainly not the water-carriers, never antici- 
pated so striking a proof of their mistaken calculations. Lord Ellesmere, 


too, finds out, by the daily increase of his income arising from the tonnage, 
that he has no cause for alarm, inasmuch as he is now receiving a larger 
income from his canal than was the case before the Manchester and Liver- 
ol Railway Act received the sanction of Parliament. It may, however, 
e doubted, now that there are two new liues of railway lately opened 
between Manchester and Liveapool, whether the same scale of charges 
can be maintained ; most probably they carmot; indeed, the East Lan- 
cashire is now carrying goods (over 60 miles of railway) at 20 per cent. 
less than Lord Ellesmere, the water-carriers, or the Manchester and Liver- 
pool Railway. It is evident, therefore, if this can be done by the East 
Lancashire, and to a profit, the fares of these competitors must fall. The 
East Lancashire Company are announcing cheap trips to Liverpool (on 
Sundays) at 2s. 6d. for men, and 1s. 6d. for women and children. The 
public are likely to be benefited by this competition, be the consequen- 
ces what they may to the railway companies.-—Leeds Mercury. 





Tux Butter Divorce Casz.—We do not often report purely personal 
matters; but shall be truly glad to find the following paragraph correct. 

We see it stated, on what we deem good authority, that the terms of a 
divorce have been agreed upon by the counsel in the case of Pierce But- 
rel vs. Fanny Kemble Butler, satisfactory to both parties. The principal 
conditions are that Mr. Butler is to allow Mrs. Butler $1,500 annually 
and to retain possession of their children (two daughters, ) excepting two 
months in each year, which they are to spend with their mother. The 
arrangement was agreed to some weeksago—both preferring it toa farther 
contest before the courts—and the daughters are now with their mother 
in Massachusetts where she purposes taking up her residence.— Philadel- 
phia News, July 28. 

DIED.—On the Sist of July, of disease of the heart, WILLIAM BRYAN, Esq., aged 60 
yeers, formerly of Kingston, Jamaica, (brother of Robert W. Bryan, of said place,) and for 
many years a resident of this city. 
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Yesterday being kept as a solemn fast-day, intended to be devoted to 
humiliation and prayer in consideration of the prevalent disease, we 
were compelled to go to press many hours in advance of our usual time. 
This will account for the omission of sundry items of news—including 
details of the later intelligence from Europe. The observance of this 
fast was in consequence of a recommendation from the President of the 
United States, and proclamations from the Governor of this State and the 
Mayor of this city. 





ARRIVAL oF THE CamBria.—This steamer reached Halifax on Thurs- 
day morning, bringing news to the 21st ult. By the telegraphic reports 
to the Associat ed City Press itdoes not appearimportant. Parliament is 
to be prorogued on the 9th inst. The cholera is increasing disastrously 
in London and Li verpool, and along the Southern coast. A serious col- 
lision between a party of Orangemen and Roman Catholics took place 
on the 12th ult. near Castle William, County Down. 40 or 50 lives are 
said to have been sacrificed. From the Continent we learn that an arm- 
istice for six months between Denmark and Prussia has been agreed on— 
that the Pope and General Oudinot in Rome are in correspondence, the 
latter end eavouring to pave the way for the return of Pius 1X.—the bom- 
bardment of Venice is suspended owing to the prevalence of disease in 
the Austrian forces. 





Canapa.—Tue Kixeston Convention.—The anticipated Meeting of 
British Canadian delegates commenced on Wednesday week the 25th ult. 








at Kingston. As their session is probably terminated by this time, and 
e xtended over only a few days,we think it will be more advisable to 
postpone any detailed account of the proceedings until they can be pub- 
lished in complete form, knowing well that any important news emanat- 
ing from that quarter is conveyed from point to point by a more rapid 
medium of communication than a weekly paper can be. We content 
ourselves, therefore, with noting down briefly what we learn of its say- 
ings and doings to the time of our going to press. 

The Hon. G. Moffatt, one of the delegates from Montreal, was unani. 
mously elected President, Mr. Mack and Mr. Brooks, Joint Secretaries. 
About one hundred and fifty members were present. The deliberations 
were commenced with closed doors, but the public were admitted after 
the second day. 

At an early period after organization, a resolution was come to by an 
over whelming mojority, 89 to 18, which gives a very important tone 
to the character end purposes of the Assembly, and which very quietly 
disposes for the present of the questions of independence and annexation. 
We have repeatedly expressed our belief that the public mind of Canada 
was not at present disposed to take either matter into serious considera- 
tion, though editors find the topics lively for discussion. This plain 
av owal of unaltered attachment to the British Crown and people was 
put in the shape of an amendment to a resolution moved by Mr. Wilson, 
of Quebec, to the etlect that the Legislative Council should be elective and 
not appointed by the Crown. This wasa fundamental change, and it was 
negatived by a most loyal amendment. Resolutions were passed, declar 
in g respectively the necessity of Protection by means of a tariff, of re- 
duction of salaries and economy in public disbursements,—also con- 
demnatory of Lord Elgin and his administration of affairs. Efforts to 
push party politics to extreme were rebuked. 

On Saturday evening the Convention determined unanimously that a 
Committee of ten should be appointed to confer with delegates from Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick on the proposed union of the British North 
American Provinces, in favour of which many members yielded their pre- 
conceived opinions. This is the crowning point. Thus, under the im- 
pression that no subsequent proceedings during the week can have 
changed or modified the facts, that this Convention has declared for con- 
tin ued connexion with the Mother Country, and recommends the con- 
8 olidation of the various Provinces of British North America, we leave 
the details for another opportunity. 





Nicaracua .—Attention has been drawn during the last two or three 
years to the sflairs of the Mosquito Kingdom and of the Government of 
Nicaragua. The former is an exceedingly weak and insignificant power, 

but enjoying the protection of Great Britain—the latter by no means 
p ossessed of much physical or mora! strength, and standing entirely on its 
own resources. An effort will be made, if it has not been done already 
to enlist the active sympathy of the American government on behalf ot 
that of Nicaragua. The immediate occasion is explained by the following 
letter, that has found its way into printduring the week. It was addres- 
sedto the secretary or agent of a Company formedin thiscity for carrying 
out the gigantic project of a ship canal between the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans, though, the company is said to have been erroneous!y named in 
Mr. Barclay’s letter. 
H. B. M. Consurate, New York, July 30, 1849. 
Sir :—Her Britannic Majesty's Government being informed that an 
agreement for the estublishment of a communication between the Atlan- 
tic and the Pacific has been concluded between the government of the 
state of Nicaragua, and Mr. Clapp and Dr. Brown, citizens of the United 
States, and agents uf the “* New York and New Orleans Steam Naviga- 
tion Company,”’—of which company you apprised me that you were 
one,—from the execution of which agreement, it is interred that the gov- 
ernment of Nicaragua has led the New York aud New Orleaus Company 
to suppose that the government is competent to dispose of the exclusive 








comeing a clause binding the company to build a public store at St. 
obn’s. 


Iam instructed officially to inform the New York and New Orleans 
Steam Navigation Company,—which I take leave to do through you—that 
the boundary line of the Mosquito Kingdom touches the St. John’s River 
at the Machaca Rapid, about 30 miles below the Lake Nicaragua, and 
that from thence to the mouth of the St. John’s the navigation of that 
river belongs to Mosquito. I have likewise to inform the company that 
the port of St. John’s now ca'led Grey Town, at which they have agreed 
with the Nicaragua Government to build a store, also belongs to Mosqui- 
to; that Her Mejesty’s Government is bound to protect the King of Mos- 
quito in the exercise of the territorial rights which he possesses over 
Grey Town, and over the lower part of St. John’s river, and that the 
Government of Nicarague has entered into an agreement in regard to 
places where it has no competence. 

I have the honor to be, sir, 
Your most obedient, humble servant, 
(Signed) ANTHONY BARCLAY. 
To S. H. Ackerman, Esq. 


It may be gathered from this communication that British claims on be- 
half of the Mosquito Kingdom come directly into contact with the inter- 
ests of certain American citizens. The result will be a due examination 
of the whole matter at Washington, where, we have no doubt, it will be 
more calmly discussed and more correctly adjudicated on, than it has 
been from time to time in the columns of various journals of this coun- 
try, intent upon exhibiting their hatred towards everythin: British, and 
desirous of inflaming this Mosqui/o bite into an ulcerous sore. The 
proceedings of the Company in question have, it appears, been kept very 
quiet hitherto, and the formal announcement given above has taken the 
public by surprise. On this, however, as on all controverted matters, it 
is something gained to have a clear starting point. We shall see anon 
whether Mosquito independence can be established according to the law 
of nations ; if so, there is no cause why Great Britain, for purposes com- 
mercial or political, should not take the country under her own protec- 
tion. It may turn out that rival speculators are throwing this impedi- 
ment in the way of the American Company; but as to this we have no 
information, and can only regard the controversy in a broad national point 
of view. It is fortunate for American capitalists that, before going deep- 
ly into the project, they have been thus forewarned. 

It does not escape our notice that the Ezpress and Evening Post of this 
city both waxed good-humouredly warm upon the subject, in their is- 
sues of Thursday. The former believes that the Mosquito King is dead, 
and has willed his territory to the British Government—the latter that 
it has come into their hands in the way of foreclosure of mortgage. Titles 
may be valid under either supposition, but as official men usually have 
something stronger than suppositions to warrant overt acts, we will go 
further into the matter when our respected contemporaries define their 
position more accurately. The Post, says conclusively “ that there 
can be no well founded doubt that the sovereignty and jurisdiction over 
the Mosquito shore belongs ei/her to Guatemala or New Grenada, or that 
a part of it belongs to each state.” If this positiun be correct, the matter 
will be soon settled ; only it will be necessary for the authorities at 
Washington to be somewhat more precise. We need but add in refer- 
ence to the mode by which Great Britain has acquired this T@rritory, 
that certain Indians in these States have been dispossessed of millions of 
acres by processes exceedingly similar. When “ savages’, whether red 
men or black men, transact business with white men, the former usaally 
go to the wall; and many philanthropists call these changes the march 
of civilization. 





- 


Catirorsia.—A month's later intelligence from this interesting region 





was announced on Saturday last, having arrived by steamer from San 
Francisco to Panama, and thence by the Chagres route. In the course 
of the next two or three days the town was flooded with paragraphs, 
items, letters, scraps and comments, touching the state of California trade, 
bullion, morals, and politics, down to the 20th of June, inelusive. The 
political state of the country has more of novelty and interest just now 
than its commercial position. It is complicated and peculiar. General 
Persifer F. Smith, the Native American Commander in Chief, if we may 
be allowed so to call him, has disappeared from the scene, and his place 
is very prominently supplied by General R ley, his military subordinate, 
but invested regularly with the military command in California, and by 
force of circumstances with the administration of its civil government. In 
this latter capacity General Riley issued a very long proclamation dated 
Monterey, 3d June, in which we find a decided assumption of authority 
and an issue of positive ordinances, mixed up with an uncertain and apo: 
lugetic tone, not usual in official documents. For instance, it opens thus, 
T’o the People of California: ‘. 


Congress having failed at its recent session to provide a new Government for 
this couutry to replace that which existed on the annexation of California to the 
United States, the undersigned would call attention to the means which he 
deems best calculated to avoid the embarrassments of our present position. 

The undersigned, in accordance with instructions from the Secretary of War, 
has assumed the administration of civil affairs in California, not as a militar ; 
Governor, but as the executive of the existing civil government. 1d 


From the former paragraph, it would seem that the temporary mode of 
governing California was an open question—from the latter, that it was 
settled. It appears doubtful in which light the inhabitants will view it; 
nor are indicatious wanting that whilst they resent the failure of Con- 
gress to provide for their political wants, they are somewhat nettled to 
find the paternal Executive at Washington leaving them so little to do for 
themselves. General Riley, in his efforts to carry something of the Ame- 
rican spirit into the existing laws of California, compares the state of the 
country with that of Louisiana, after its cession to the United States but 
before its formal incorporation with them. The details of bis suggestions 
and orders would not be of general interest, but the upshot of them is con- 


tained in the following paragraph, wherein the General exercises a lauda- 
ble discretivnary power : 


_In order to complete this organization with the least possible delay, the under- 
signed, in virtue of power in him vested, does hereby appoint the first of August 
neat as the day for holding a special election for Delegates to a general Conven. 
tion, and for filling the offices of Judges of the Superior Court, Prefects and sub- 
Prefects, and all vacancies in the offices of 1st Alcalde, (or Judge of first Instance ) 
Alcaldes, Justices of the Peace and Town Councils. The Judges of the Superior 
Court, and the Prefects. are by law executive appointments, but being desirous 
that the wishes of the people should be fully consulted, the Governor will appoint 
such persons as may receive the plurality » cere in their respective districts, pro- 
vided that they are competent and eligible to the office. Each District will there- 
fore electa Prefect and two sub Prefects, and fill the vacancies in the offices of lst 
Alcalde (or Judge of First Instance) and of Alcaldes, 


Passing by the enumeration of fees, the division of districts, and other 
matters o! purely local interest, wo come to the important conclusion. 


Alllocai Alcaldes, Justices of the Peace, and members of Town Councils elect- 
ed at the special election will continue in office till the 1st January, 1850, when 
their places may be suppliea by the persons who may be elected at the regular 


annual election, which takes place in November, at which sti mbe 
to the Territorial Assembly will also be heid. ” ate ctncsion of magepeen 


The Federal Conveution for forming a State © 
ria! Government will consist of 37 Delegates, 
first day of December next. 


onstitution or plan for a Territo- 
who will meet in Monterey on the 


In the coarse of luying down regulations for the conduct of these elec: 
tions, the fullowing sentence occurs. 

Every free male citizen of the United States and of Upper Californi 

of age and actually resident in the district where the valeis offered, wiee 
titled to the right of suffrage. - 


The use of the word free in this sense has been pounced upon by some 


of the journals here, aud denounced as exhibiting an intention on the 


part of the present Cabinet to further, or wink at, the extension of sla- 


very into these newly acquired districts. We merely mention the fact, 





rights of navigating the St. Johu’s River; such agreement, likewise, 


to chow the extreme susceptibility felt on this poiat; though 
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‘wishers to the stability of the Union, we are glad to believe that there is 
more of political finessing shown in its frequent discussion, than of 
really embittered feeling among the great body of the people. if there 
were to be no general or State elections in the next ten years, itis very 
doubtful whether North and South would be so perpetually thrown into a 
state of hostility on the subject of Slavery. But we wander from General 
Riley. 

This singular document after laying down the law with unmistakable 
clearness, returns again, after quoting its authority, to an appeal on its 
behalf to the good feeling of the inhabitants, and is thus concluded, 


The method here indicated to attain what is desired by all, viz: a more per- 
fect political organization, is deemed the most safe and direct that can be adopted, 
one fully authorised by law. It is the course advised by the President and 
by the Secretaries of State and War of the United States, and is calculated to 
avoid the innumerable evils which must necessarily result from any attempt at 
—_ local legislation. It is therefore hoped that it will meet the approbation 
of the people of California, and that all pos | citizens will unite in carrying it into 
execution, 
Given at Monterey, California, this, third day of June, A.D, 1849. 
(Signed) B. RILEY, 
Brevet Brig. Gen’'l. U.S. A. 
and Governor of California. 


In thus endeavouring to condense the political news from California, 
we have not quite done with documents, The General had to pull down 
as well as to set up, and on the day following the promulgation of the 
foregoing, and as though he had warmed to his work, another document 
appeared of much less guarded tenor. Two paragraphs trom it will be 
sufficient. 


Whereas, proof has been laii before me, that a body of men styling themselves 
“the Legislative Assembly of the District of San Francisco,” has usurped powers 
which are vested only in the Congress of the United States, by making laws,creating 
and filling offices, imposing and collecting taxes, without the authority of law and 
in violation of the Constitution of the United States and of the late Treaty with 
Mexico; New, therefore, all persons are warned not to countenance said illegal 
and unauthorized body, either by paying taxes or by supporting or abetting their 
officers. ; 

And whereas, due proof has been received that a person assuming the title of 
Sheriff, under the authority of one claiming to be a Justice of the Peace in the 
town of San Francisco, did, on the 31si of v last, with an armed party, violent. 
ly enter the office of the 1st Alcalde of the District of San Francisco, and there 
forcibly take and carry away the Public Records of said District from the legal 
custody and keeping of said 1st Alcalde: Now therefore, all good citizens are 
called upon to assist in restoring said records to their lawful keeper, and in sus- 
taining the legally constituted authorities of the land. 


And now what said the people to all this? In general, they have 
denied the right assumed by the self-styled Goveraor, but have acquiesced 
in his recommendations. At some meetings allusion has been made to 
his Excellency, at others, no mention is made of him; wh ilst the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, so far from being knocked on the head by the Governors 
pronunciamento against them, had issued at the latest date its official re- 
commendation to the people, as to their Convention ana future proceed 
ings. We presume that, whilst in the interim many controversies will. 
arise respecting titles to land and other legal affairs, the present confused 
political state of California will be remedied by its admission as a state 
into the Union. The requisite population must soon be on the spot, 
since emigration thither continues largely, and the requisite formal steps 
will be arranged by the energetic and practical inhabitants. Till then, 
to use an expressive vulgarism, they will get along. Their anomalous 
condition cannot last. 

The Steam Ship Panama, that brought the above news to Panama, 
brought also the value of about half a million of dollars in gold dust and 
specie, afew successfu! gold-diggers returning with the fruits of their 
labours, and a few more whose ardour was considerably damped by the 
extreme severity of mining operations when carried on by individuals. 
Truly your fine gentlemen are ill adapted for the work, and censidera- 
ble inconvenience aWaits those on the spot, who cannot make up by the 
harduess of their heads for the softness of their hands. It is to be feared 
that heavy losses will be incurred by many mercantile dwellers on the 
Atlantic who have ventured too deeply on shipments to San Francisco. 
In the language of trade, goods generally are a drug in the market, with 
the sole exception of house-frames and lumber. Gold is still said to be 
abundant, but the upper crust has been almost scraped off, and a little 
hard digging is requisite in the search for it. The American journals are 
as usual filled with the tales of adventurers; some of these are enter- 
taining enough, but our readers are generally dosed with them from other 
sources. The list of outrages is very moderate ; a little Lynching or so 
of horse-stealing Indians up at the Placers; but these gentry know what 
to expect when caught, and therefore have small reason to complain. 

The most ludicrously distorted accounts from California are published 
in the Mexican papers, for the purpose of hushing up the cry of rage at 
its loss to Mexico, and of arresting the tide of emigration setting from 
the latter towards the new gold regions. 





Trovste in FLortpa.—Indian murders and depredations in this quar- 
ter have occurred ; military preparations are making to suppress them, 
if the force on the spot be not sufficient for that purpose. 





Spanisa Consut at New Ornteans.—This functionary is under exami- 
nation on the charge of abduction, as mentioned last week. 





Dears or Sicnor pr Beonis.—This well known musical veteran died 
on Wednesday in this city, having been attacked by cholera on Monday. 





Cuotera.—During the six days ending on Thursday, the average num- 
ber of daily cases of this disease was 166, that of deaths 64. This ex- 
hibits a considerable increase over the return of the previous week, but 
is not to be taken as an indication of the spread of the disorder. The au- 
thorities have enforced very exact returns from private medical practo 
tioners, which were not sent in until ten days since. 


PAusic. 


Tue TRIENNIAL FestivaLs.—We broached this subject in our last, and 
the idea seems to meet with very general approval. Its importance is 59 
self-evident, its advantages are so multitudinous, that even the blindest 
aud most bigoted must see and approve. Even those who are wedded 
to old things and old ways, cannot but feel an interest in an undertaking 
which would unite the musical profession, and add so much to the digni- 
ty and importance of the divine art. 

The great Festivals in England are in every way worthy of imitation, 
for in addition to their highly beneficial influence upon the art, by ele- 
vating and refining the tastes of the people, the charities supported by 
their receipts are extensive and admirable, bringing comfort and relief to 
many who would otherwise be in utter want. There will therefore be 

a double incentive to urge on this undertaking to its consummation 
Charity and music go ever hand in hand; there is no class of persons, so 
habitually charitable as musicians; ever ready upon every occasion to 
give their hearty assistance to the promptings of benevolence, and making 
hearty personal sacrifices in the good cause. “For Music and for Chari- 
ty,” should be our watchwords now ; those words should possess a charm, 





strong enough to wake the most inert from their culpable lethargy, and 
The undertaking will undoubtedly need 
the united and simultaneous efforts of musicians, both here and in our sis- 


arouse them to vigorous action. 


ter cities, and it behoves every ono to take an active part, lest his neigh- 
bour shame him. 


These Festivals must take place; we have set our mind upon them, and 
Heaven willing, we will, wiih the assistance of the earnest lovers of the | ties employed. 
are almost equally divided, the general appearance of the whole is strik- 
ingly picturesque. The painter has had the task of embellishment almost 
exclusively confided to him, and has succeeded, on the whole in producing 


art, carry the undertaking out to a successful termination. 


furore, and promises to be as lasting. Yesterday evening a dense crowd 


We feel cer- 
tain of the hearty co-operetion of most of the leading musical minds in 
each city, and although others will surely reap whatever credit or honor 


though we know that others will claim, and probably gain all that is due- 
to us, still in the cause for which we have laboured half our life, we will 
devete all our energies, and exert al! our influence. 

Our professional readers must not think that in our scheme we antici- 
pate any sacrifice of their time or talents gratuitously; on the contrary, 
if it is carried out as we design, it will remunerate all for time and trouble, 
including even their travelling expenses, in proportion to the relative and 
acknowledged standing of the artists. In a scheme so vast and so com- 
prehensive, nearly all the vocal and instrumental talent of the three 
cities, will necessarily be included; so thatall, if only for motives of self 
interest, should take a warm personal interest in the success of our pro- 
position. It is addressed to all; and those who follow the art only for 
gain will have an equal reward with those who follow the art for the sake 
of the art. We again urge upon our musical readers the sericus contem- 
plation of this subject; the undertaking is perfectly feasible, but it is 
necessary that the minds of all should be well prepared, and the subject 
duly considered before any action is taken in the matter. 

In our next we shall speak of the great English Festivals, so renowned 
all over Europe, so that no one will be ignorant of the scope and bear- 
ing coming of our proposition. 





SONTAG’S SECOND APPEARANCE. 
The Sontag furore is at its height, it is full as intense as was the Lind 


was gathered around the pit and gallery doors of the theatre as early as 
six o’clock, albeit the doors did not open until half-after seven. The 

crush was terrific, and within ten minutes from the time the doors were 

open the theatre was completely crammed. Every stall, every box was 
occupied, and we do not believe that the most ingenious packer could 
have crammed half a dozen persons additional into either pit or gallery. 
The occasion, it must be acknowledged, was worthy the sensation which 

ithad created. It was the first appeaarnce since her return to the stage 

of Madame Sontag in the character in which she had originally made 

her début in 1828, and in which she had at once established her reputation 
as the firstsinger of her time. It was her first re-appearance in the char- 
actor of Rosina, and those who had twenty years since listened with 
thrilling delight to her wonderful vocalization, were, although satisfied 
from the performance of Linda as to the general perfection of the voice, 
anxious to ascertain whether the organ still possessed that marvellous 
power over it which made her execution of Rode’s air one of the tradi- 
tions of the opera. They were not disappointed. The curtain rose for 
the performance of Ji Barbiere di Siviglia, and after the chorus and the 
Count’s aria the lattice opened, and Soutag appeared, looking as ladylike 
and as genteelly cpquettish as she did twenty years ago. And hark! Yes! 
it is the same voice, the same sweet, bird-like voice as ever. Henriette 

Sontag is Henriette Sontag still. It was not, however, until she appear- 
ed on the stage that the full extent of the taste which she infuses into her 
representation of Rosina could be appreciated. She dresses the part ina 
novel and most picturesque manner, and her white satin dress with scar- 
let trimmings gives her the most fascinating air imaginable. Her execu- 
tion of the far-famed “ Una voce poco fa’ was wonderful. Her fiori/ure 
was most lavish, and at the eame time most graceful, most original, and 

most correct; never did bird warble more sweetly—never did the most 
perfect musician perform more accurately upon the most perfect instru- 

ment than did Sontag upon that most perfect of all musical instruments, 
ler Own sweet voice, into which she threw a grace and expression, of 
which any mere musical instrument must benecessarily incapable. She 
was enthusiastically applauded, and the repetition of the air was rede- 
manded, a request, however, with which Sontag did not comply, but con- 
teuted herselt with curtseying her thanks. Seldom have we seen such 
enthusiasm exhibited within the walls of this most aristocratic of theatres 
as was caused last night by Sontag’s execution of the “ Una voce.” But 
the enthusiasm thus excited in the first act was coldness itself in compar- 
ison to the furore created by her performance of Rode’s air with variations 
which was given as the singing lesson in the second act. Never have we 
heard anything that could be at all compared to her execution of the se- 
cond variation. Every possible musical difficulty seemed to haye been 
conjured up by the artist solely for the purpose of proving how delicately 
perfect was the voice, and how marvellous was the power of the execut 

ant, who could so easily overcome them. Never have we heard chroma- 
tic scales and arpeggio passages given with such delicacy, such brilliancy, 
such grace, such Etrinctnecs, such perfection. The house was hushed 
into a silence of delight by this marvellous exhibition, and at the conclu- 
sion there was one enthusiastic shout for the repetition of the air, accom- 
panied by a shower of bouquets. The air was repeated, again were the 
bouquets showered on her, and again was the repetition redemanded, 
and again was the demand complied with; this third performance was to 
the full as dazzling by its brilliancy, as pleasing by its delicacy and its 
finish as the two former performances had been; again the applause was 
rapturous, again the bouquets were showered on her, and when, alter a 
lapse of some minutes, the applause ceased, it was renewed upon the 
“ bravissima” of the Count, which the whole house took up, exclaiming, 
as in chorus, “‘ bravissima.” She was called on at the conclusion of each 
act, and on the fall of the curtain she was led on by Gardoni in obedience 
to the call of the audience, and on her retirement was again called on 
alone. The opera was admirably cast. Gardoni was the Count, Belletti 
the Figaro, and Lablache Dr. Bartolo.—London paper, July 13. 


Dvama, 


Nisto’s TueatrE.—The opening of this establishment on Monday night 
has been the principal event of the week—for the performance on the 4th 
ult. was but a setting the door ajar—and the large numbers who assisted 
at the regular inauguration testified to the confidence felt in Mr. Niblo’s 
efforts for the public entertainment. 

City readers must have noticed, during the last two or three months 
the gradual rising of a pile of building on the well-known site of Niblo’s, 
Garden. Abutting on its Eastern side on Crosby street, and receding 
about a hundred feet from Broadway, it has at present, though unfinish- 
ed, an imposing air. The material is brick ¢ it consists of a lengthened 
centre, with projecting wings at each end. The Northern, or upper, 
wing contains the stage department of the theatre ; the main building is 
the theatre itself; the lower wing gives extensive refreshment rooms 
below, and will, when completed, furnish a splendid saloon on the upper 
floor. With the exception of mullioned windows in the wings, aud 
square pilasters carried up between these windows, there is at present 
no attempt at external ornament. The windows of the centre building, 
arched like those in the wings, are to remain unfilled during the 
summer, giving exit and entry to aud from broad piazzas, that look 
down into the slip of garden running parallel to the whole. The 
spectator, therefore, standing in the piazza sees the interior of the house 
distinctly, being on a level with the back seats on either tier respective. 
ly. This arrangement is only applicable to the Brondway side of the 
theatre, the opposite side having windows closed in with jalousies. 
That portion opposite to the stage terminates in a succession of archways 
springing from light pillars, communicating immediately with the broad 
lobby that separates the theatre from the refreshment rooms, and leading 
to the stairways. The public entrance is from Broadway, whilst a vari- 
ety of doors, fur the purposes of the establishment, communicate with 
Crosby street. The extreme symplicity of the whole plan strikes one 
at first glance, and a sense of elbow-room and airiness within confirms 
the favourable impression. There are no stage boxes, nor private boxes, 
the price of admission being the same to all parts of the house. ‘The seats 
are commodious and accessible, sweeping into the usual horse shoe form. 





running round the front of the second tier of boxes 
affording ample room for scenic display. 
the city, and will probably contain three thousand persons. 


Whilst comfort, coolness, and a good view of the stage, 
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may grow cut of the suggestion, and its successful issue; we say, that 


The house is lighted by a row of gas lamps, under ground-glass shades, 
The stage is broad, 
The theatre is the largest in 


The internal architectural arrangement reflects high credit on the par- 





which every one knows is lively and gay. Readers would not thank rs 
tor going into the details; but we must particularly commend the drop 
scene, representing a colonnade stretching from side to side of the stage, 
What sort of a winter theatre this building will make, wheu the open 
spaces now so pleasant, are closed in, remains to be seen. In the mean 
time Mr. Niblo has got a capital house and the prestige of the public in 
his favour. These are good starting points; it rests with himself to put 
money in his purse. Our old friends, the Ravels, opened the ball, on 
Monday, and met with their usual success. 
On Wednesday evening the Vaudeville Company commenced opera- 
tions, and drew a fair, but not a crowded house. The new Farce of 
“ John Dobbs” introduced Mr. C. Burke in the character of Paternoster, 
a part not exactly in the line of this very talented artist. We are glad 
to see Mr. Dawson in the stock list. He is a sound, sensible, and gentle- 
manly actor, exactly adapted for Niblo’s. He was exceedingly quaint 
and original in “ John Dobbs ;” and, with the aid of Mr. A. Andrews, as 
Squire Fallowfield, the Farce went off with tolerable effect. Mr. An- 
drews is rapidly improving in his profession—his versatile talents will 
prove invaluable at this establishment. 
The feature of the evening was the very successful début of Mrs. 
Charles Howard, in the amusing Burletta of ‘ Jenny Lind.” This lady 
took the audience fairly by storm on Wednesday evening, and if she can 
sustain her ground in future performances, Niblo has packed a “ sure 
card.” Many of our readers will remember this lady as the talented vo- 
calist Miss Rosina Shaw. Time and practice have transformed the once 
popular concert singer into a sprightly and effective actress. We must 
add that we were much pleased with the attention and care bestowed on 
the production of this Burleta, all the main characters being filled respec- 
tably. The stage arrangements were all good, a feature worthy of notice 
here as indicating the future policy of the establishment. Some difficulty 
was experienced in hearing on Wednesday in consequence of the open 
state of the buildiug—this we understand will be immediately remedied 
by the introduction of moveable windows, throughout the house. 
The Grand Ballét of “ Le Diable Amoureux” is in active preparation for 
the Ravels, in which Mlle. Bertin and M. Brilliant will make their first 
appeararce. 
Burton’s Tueatre.—The comic strength collected at this house dur- 
ing the week, in more favourable times, would have attracted the whole 
town. It has succeeded in drawing respectable audiences. Indeed it is 
almost impossible for a regular frequenter of theatres to resist the com- 
bined powers of Burton, Brougham, Holland, John Dunn, Lynue, and 
Miss Mary Taylor, concentrated into one bill. 
The very clever farce of * John Dobbs?’ has been one of the great fea 
teres of the week. Burton in Paternoster, the sapient button maker, is 
fitted to a hair, and the part in his bands bids fair to become as popular 
as the immortal “ Pillicoddy.” It is a rich bit of genuine comic acting, 
in Burton’s own peculiar style. Brougham dashes through “ Johu Dobbs” 
with his accustomed ease and spirit, and the Misses Taylor and Hill make 
pretty representations of the “ Ladies’ department.” 
Holland the “ inimitable” and the irresistible, is playing here with 
even more than his usual uaction. A new farce called *‘ Taken in and 
Done For,” was produced for his debat, iu which he isa Mr. Pewitt, a 
timid, quiet, old bachelor, seeking for retired lodgings, but is * taken in 
and done for,”’ in a boarding house fuil of rowdies. The scene lies in 
Pewitt’s bed room, and the drolieries of Holland under his inflictions are 
in his very richest vein, producing roars of laughter from the rising to the 
falling of the curtain. Holland is certainly a Munden redivivys in a pe- 
culiar way. Young Clark and John Dunn are also prominent and good: 
and the farce has been repeated each night with unequiveca! marks of 
approbation. 
To-night Burton very generously devotes the proceeds of the hoase to 
the benefit of Mrs. Knight, an excellent actress and an estimable woman, 
who has lately become a widow by the prevailing epidemic. She is also 
without an engagement. Her case is one well deserving the sympathy 
of the regular frequenters of this house. 
We are glad to see that the Amateur from the South is announced for 
a series of characters in the higher walks of the drama. Shylock and the 
Stranger are to be the first on the list. His Shylock we shall look for 
with some interest; it is a great test part. The Stranger should be biot- 
ted from the stock list of any theatre, for itis without exception the most 
twaddling, mawkish, rigmarole that has beeu handed down to us by the 
old legitimates. Much as we love the * regular drama,” afew more doses 
of the “ Stranger,” would shake even our allegiance. Miss Fanny Wal- 
lack is re-engaged to support the Amateur. 
a Se 

MR, PIPS, JUNIOR. 

HIS DIARY IN NEW YORK. 


Thursday, August, 2, 1849. Do determine, in commencing my Diary, 
that I will not, after the manner of my countrymen, attempt the makin 
of a Book. My father do send me here Abroad for my recreation ant 
Pastime, and do solemnly charge me, that 1 do not set down more than 
that, of which mine own eyes can inform me. And so nothing tovchin 
the voyage, which was mightily pleased to finish. But one thing did 
wonder at, or ever [cameon shore. The Captain did talk much of Quar- 
antine, aud did have fear of detention thereby ; which for my part did not 
mind, for methought a prison oa shore were more comfortable than the 
Queen’s pleasure-ship Afloat. So did pass a place that the pilot called 
Sandy Hook, and did think there indeed, at a round score of miles from 
New York, that the station would be. But we on with a lusty breeze. 
I to looking with the spy-glass, if | could see any creek wherein we 
might have te steer, or any dreary Spot, such as methought Quarantine 
must needs be. But we still on; and so presently past another saudy 
spot yclept Coney Island, with white houses and tents thereon pitched, 
which did feel sure was therecn Quarantine. But not yet. We through 
a narrow channel in which a strong fort, with dainty Dwellings on beth 
shores, and on a place they name Staten Island some most delectable plea- 
sure houses. Now did forget Quarantine, nor could in truth think, what 
with steam boats and row boats so many, and what with seeing the spires 
of the Great city near by, that our trouble was yet to come. But good 
lack, the Doctor did board us at last, and did order us to go on shore for 
seven days, to be locked up, because, forsooth, some of the passengers 
stomachs did not cotton kindly to the ship’s hard fare. Grambling of no 
Avail, so to it we went. I Downcast at first. But did presently rally, 
and find much entertainment in watching the men aud women, with 
Store of pretty Ladies, landing and embarking from a steamboat close 
by. This did please me much so to jass the time, and did cause me to 
think well of the Government of the country, that they do rather regard 
the comfort of us new-comers than their own health in the premises. 

[ have read in Sundry books of rare Travels, that elsewhere the quar- 
antine establishments are placed remote from cities. But here other- 
wise. Forwhich God bethanked. Ido trust that no New York ran 
will ever be impounded perchance in the Lazaretto of our Por: of Lon- 
don, the which, if I remember me rigitly, is in Stangate Creek over 
against Sheerness, turee or four score miles from the town, and on which 
methiaks no mortal did ever set eye, unless his affairs did carry him to 
the Roya! Dock Yard at the aforesaid Sheerness. But to tel! how I did 
nass my time on Staten Island might make some learned Doctors smile. 
I had for company one of the Cabin Passengers of my Ship, who was well 
acquainted with .hese parts, and did show me where we could climb 
over the Wall when the sun went down. Azd so not in marsh lands, or 
on sandy spits. But ona good road, and 2 pleasant walk to a fine Hotel 
kept by one Blancard at New Brighton. There did make merry, return- 
ing by rise of the sun and so clomb over the Wall, that the good citizens 
of New York might not through us be infected. Thus to carouse at night 
and spy out at the ladies and the ships in the day time, these seven days 
not too irksome. But now must stop, for the Doctor do give us mere to 
go out of the gates, only telling me that I must take care of myse f in 
the city, for that I look something red in the eyes. He also to asking ble 
how I had slept, and I up and told him that the mosquitoes did trou 








avery pleasing effect. The Moorish, or Arabesque, style predominates, 


me, aud keep me awake. 
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Notices of New @icrks. 





A Secomp Vistr to tae Unitep Srares. By Sir C. Lyell, F. R. 8. 
New York. 1849. Harpers. This is compound, partly scientific, part- 
ly gossipping, partly political, partly social—the ingredients being thrown 
in at random, so that it is difficult to say which predominates. Taken 
altogether, we should pronounce it a fair sample of the art of book-making. 
Got up in the form of a journal dating irom September, 1845, to May. 
1846, it contains a record of Sir Charles's impressions received during & 
jourmey from Boston, landwards, to the Southern States, and thence 
vid the Mississippi to the North again. There are many digressions also. 
We are not inclined to follow Lim, for the ground has been gone over @ 
hundred times; and unless it be in company with a racy caricaturist like 
Dickens, or a profound thinker like De Tocqueville, we do not much care 
to study what is said, or thought, or done, by the thousand and one EBu- 
ropean travellers who perambulate the United States. In the present 
case zoology and geology are mixed up with other ologies, especially 
Theology, on which the author dilates at considerable length, and on 
several occasions. Sir Charles Lyell shows considerable esprit de corps 
in the controverted matter of the Great Sea Serpent, being evidently un- 
willing that any wonder of the deep should be visible to nautical eyes, 
that is not clearly perceptible to eyes scientific. Thus he partially backs 
Professor Owen in repudiating the Sea Snake seen by Capt. McQuhae, of 
H. M.S. Dedalus, just a year ago, of which we gave an account several 
months since. The Professors are very ready in suggesting what seamen 
might have seen, or must have seen, when they give us startling reports 
of marine monsters; and Sir Charles comes to the positive conclusion 
“that the Sea Serpent of North America and the German Ocean is a shark, 
probably the Squalus mazimus.” As, however, a Post Captain in the 
British Navy is to be treated with more respect than the lawyers, di- 
vines, and fishermen, from Cape Cod to Cape Breton, to say nothing of 
Pontoppidan, the Captain’s sneke is surmised in a note to be different 
from the Sea Serpent of the Norwegians and New Englanders, and con- 
siderately set down as a sea elephant. , For ourselves, we neither believe 
nor disbelieve; but are certain that, if Sir Charles Lyell had tumbled 
overboard on his voyage across the Atlantic, a sailor's eye on the deck of 
the steamer would have been more likely to distinguish him from a por- 
poise, when a hundred yards astern, than that of his fellow-labourer in the 
paths of science, Professor Owen, had the latter been on board. The 
publishers of this book deserve credit for the excellent style in which it 
is brought out, though according to the detestable orthography of Web- 
ster, its author be styled a traveler, and marvelous tales about sal/peter, 
theater, &c., occasionally deface its pages. 


Tus Art Journat. G. Virtue-—The July number of this beautiful 
London monthly is before us, its most attractive feature being three fine 
engravings after pictures in the Vernon Gallery. The voluptuous Etty 
contributes “ Bathers surprised by a Swan’—Roberts furnishes one of 
his elaborate and picturesque reminiscences, in “ Burgos Cathedral’ — 
whilst E, W. Cooke, a faithfal copier of nature, gives us one of his simple 
but effective studies, ‘“ Dutch Boats ina Calm.” The most interesting of 
the wood-cuts are the second series of outlined drawings from Thorwald- 
sen’s most celebrated statuary groups. 
notice of the American Art-Union, whose usefulness and success are 
acknowledged in a friendly spirit. 

Tue Marpen Aunt. By S.M. New York. 1849. Appletons.—A novel, 
and nota lengthy one, got up so nicely, with such clear type, portable 
withal, and in one duodecimo, that we lay it by for a further acquaint- 
ance. It is a reprint from the last London edition. 


In the letter-press we observe a 


Crass Boox or Zootocy. By Professor B. Jaeger. Ibid.—A neat little 
school-book, scientifically arranged, with illustrations by wood-cuts, and 
rendered useful for schools and classes by a series of questions appended 
toeach section, into which it is divided. 

Hearts anv Homes. By Mrs. Ellis. New York. 1849. lbid.—For 
sound senee, a high moral tone, and pleasant style of narrative, this lady’s 
works of fiction are deservedly pre-eminent. Of the above named new one 
the first part only is befor> us, published in handsome octavo form, some- 
what unusual with novels. We have so much confidence in Mrs. Ellis, 
that we can venture to recommend her, without waiting a leisure mo. 
nent to dip into her book. 





Lowpon Booxs.—Eliot Warburton’s ‘ Conquest of Canada’’ will not 
probably come before us for notice, in the form of a reprint. As, how- 
ever, both the sabject and the author’s name give it interest, we select 
the following notice of it froma London Journal noted for the correct- 
ness and care with which its criticisms are put out. Puffs and panegyrics 
abound on both sides of the water. 


If, as we believe, the travels in America under the title “‘ Hochelaga’’ 
were as completely by Mr. Eliot Warburton as his Eastern tour, Jhe 
Conquest of Canada, taken in conjunction with the historical portions in his 
Memoirs of Prince Rupert, argues more of liking than of capacity for his- 
torical composition. Mr. Warburton is deficient in that qualityof an histo- 
rian which shines through the preliminary inquiries of Gibbon after a sub- 
ject—the judgment to determine whether the subject is new as well as in- 
teresting. The historian should ever ask himself, Does the world sant 
the story I am about to tell? It is not enough that the subject is full of 
striking narratives, or furnishes scope for brilliant descriptions, or con- 
tains in its leading action some important truths, if the reader has had 
these things presented to him before, and in a great variety of ways. 
Mere style will not suffice to sustain an interest through two large 
volumes, however powerful or brilliant it may be; especially when a 
large portion of the narrative has been tuld alread by vigorous and 
brilliant writers, aud the historian appears Reechmen 6 to eschew the 
labour of original research, and often to coutent himself with what may 
be termed light or dilettan‘e reading. Charlevoix is undoubtedly an 
original authority on Canadian affairs; but the excellent Jesuit does not 
requ’re drudgery or research from any reader, much less an historian; 
neither is he particularly rare, or unknown; and the same may be suid 
of other writers who describe the early discoveries and settlements of 
the country. These, however, are legitimate authorities; they settle 
facts and cannot be done without: but the author before us attaches a 
similar value to contemporary productions not unlike his own, and which 
partly superseded its necessity. Bancroft’s and Graham’s Histories of the 
United States, Murray's America, Humboldt’s Cosmos and Personal Nar- 
retive, Merivale’s Colonization, with books of a similar accessibility, 
though of less merit—as Montgomery Martiu’s Colonies—are among the 
historian’s great guns; and that not merely for some conclusion which he 
Couscientiously refers to its author, but for matter or quotations. It may 
a said that facts are facts: but any one at all accustomed to investiga- 

ton knows how difficult it is to get even a fact truly repeated ; and for 
everything beyond mere matter of fact, whoever consults a second-hand 
authority receives his impressions instead of the original. Such, we sus- 
pect, is too frequently the case in this eloquently written but unneces- 
sary account of Canada till its conquest by. Wolfe. 

é 5 Re pet of Canada embraces discovery and the attempts at settle- 
ak 4, the colony was at last permanently founded by Champlain ; the 
wal ey and progress (or retardation) of the country; the wars in 
Tan hee engaged with the Indians and British settlements, now the 
sae ros - the genius of the elder Pitt and of his selected General 
be “ Att e ae the couutry by an Furopean armament. To these 
ath, may be added the desceat of the Mississippi, and the exploration 
: its tributaries by La Salle and those whom his enterprise stimulated 
erhaps this last subject might advantageonsly h 4 ; 
foundati f Loui geously have been extended to the 
ation o uisiana, aud so embraced the histo of the French set- 

oo on the continent of North America, , viding 

; these topics the progress of the colony and its civil hi — i 
pr se and economical progress, aud Fon. tartan pot ersten 

freshest. As furnishing an example of French colnoization i 

parison with British, and containi f its failure, itis the 
ritish, and containing the philosophy of its failure, it is the 





most important point in Canadian history. Unluckily, the materials are 
the scantiest; and perhaps Mr. Warburton has not turned such as exist 
to the best account. He has, however, handled the subject, but too gene- 
rally, and with too much of the ad eaptandum dash of the rhetorical 
school. We think his remarks, or conclasions—for he exhibits little in 
detail or in proot—form the most valuable part of the work. — 

A large portion of the remainder is hacknied. Not a tourist ascends 
the heights of Abraham or stands upon the ground of Braddock’s death, 
but fights the battles o’er again. We have them, and the other striking 
actions of the colonial wars, in every manner and every length in all the 
histories of England during the last century. Most of them are so con- 
nected with the history of America, that they figure in the lives of her 
worthies, and form a necessary part of her annals. It is still more un- 
lacky that they are told by Bancroft, with a brilliancy and force of style 
quite equal to our author's, while the American’s manner is more sober 
aud his matter more solid. The voyages connected with the cay 4 dis- 
covery of Canada have been sufficiently narrated in accessible ooks 
upon the subject; the explorations of the valley of the Mississippi nata- 
rally fell into Bancroft’s history, aud were discussed in reference to the 
Oregou question, as regarded the Western boundaries of Louisiana, and 
the territorial rights these discoveries gave to France ; but we think that 
historically speaking, these subjects would have born expansion; and 
the additional space they required have rightfully displaced the resumé of 
the anncient ideas of the world, and the discoveries of Columbus and 
his sutcessors; the almost equally hacknied précis of the foundation of 
Virginia, New Bog!and, aud the other United States; and perhaps the 
disquisition on Red Indian habits and character. There is yet room fora 
critical inquiry into the French colonization of Canada, or of their Ameri- 
can possessions, with a view to trace the causes of its non-success, and to 
deduce truth in the art of colonization; and this would admit of histo- 
rical narrative and of natural descciption. Mr. Warburton’s History of 
the conquest of Canada is merely a written account of the impressions of 
his studies upon Canada, originally perhaps stimulated by his visit to the 
country, and by a liking for this kind of reading. 

The causes, assigned by Mr. Warburton for the inferior progress of 
Canada, and its subsequent loss, are the ecclesiastical and feudal systems 
on which it was founded, and the selfishness of the French government, 
which lo ked to its own aggrandizement, not to the prosperity of the colo- 
nists. This opinion is untolded in a comparative view of the French and 
English colonization of America, which precedes the history, and is inci- 
dentally reiterated in the course of the work. 


“France,”’ says the author in his introduction, “ founded a state in Canada; she 
established a feudal and ecclesiastical framework for the young nation, and into 
that Procrustean bed the growth of population and the proportions of society were 
forced. The state fixed governments at Montreal, Three Rivers, and Quebec; 
there towns arose: she divided the rich banks of the St. Lawrence and of the 
Richelieu into seigneuries ; there population spread: she placed posts on the 
lakes and rivers of the far West ; there the fur traders congregated: she di- 
vided the land into dioceses and parishes, and appointed bishops and curates; a 
portion of all produce of the soil was exacted for their support : she sent out the 
people at her own cost, and acknowledged no shadow of popular rights; she or- 
ganized the inhabitants by an unsparing conscription, and placed over them offi- 
cers either from the Old Country or from the favoured class of seigneurs : she 
grasped a monopoly of every valuable production of the country, and yet forced 
upon ither own manufactures to the exclusion of all others: she squandered her 
resources and treasures on the colony, but viclated all principles of justice in a 
vain endeavour to make that colony a source of wealth: she sent out the ablest 
and best of her officers to govern onthe falsest and worst of systems ; her energy 
absorbed all individual energy; her perpetual and minute interference aspired to 
shape and direct all will and motive of her subjects. The state was everything, 
the people nothing. Finally, when the power of the state was broken by a for- 
eign foe, there remained no power of the people to supply its place. On the day 
- the French armies ceased to resist, Canada was a peaceful province of Bri- 
tish America.’ 


There is truth here, but not the whole truth or anything near it. Mo- 
nopoly of colonial trade by the mother country was nearly if not quite as 
much a characterist c of the English as the French colonies. The syste- 
matic plan upon which France proceeded of at once selecting the leading 
positions of Quebec and Montreal for principal settlements, and her efforts 
to transp'ant a complete French society into Canada, are worthy of praise 
and imitation. It is true that her system of land tenures, and the preju- 
dices of the old régime, introduced a mode of landholding and a state of 
society ill adapted to colonize a new country ; but this isa national fact, 
nota fault of the government; it at last amounts to the sum total that 
the colony was French. The selfish objects, the sacrifice of the colonists 
to the glory of the mother country, though seemingly attributable to Louis 
the Fourteenth and his successors, is really a national trait, and as much 
displayed under one form of government as another. To what extent 
French blood in its best state is adapted to colonization, is a curious ques- 
tion, not easy to decide, and too long to enter upon here; but as far as 
the facts are open, the French character was quite as much a cause of the 
ruin of Canada, as the ecclesiastical or feudal systems. 

Men of a chivalrous sense of honour and of great abilities were fre- 
quently employed in Canada; but hardly one of them was above diplo- 
matic artifice, or shrank from snatching an apparent advantage without 
regard to the morality of the act or its consequences upon the feelings 
and opinions of mankind. The breach of faith with Abd’el-Kader under 
Louis Philippe, the diplomatic fraud with the Pope and the Roman Re- 
public under calvereal suffrage, were frequently exhibited in Canada on 
asmaller scale. Chieftains were beguiled into conference and seized; 
friendly Indians were carried off; capitulations were not always kept ; 
so that several of the tribes, and the British colonists, were exasperated 
against the French with a feeling beyond mere hostility. Even Montcalm 
was not altogether free from this charge; and though the accusation as 
to complicity with a massacre by Indians was untrue, yet the trath of 
another charge made this to be believed. A further cause of Canadian 
depression was official corruption. That, indeed, prevailed largely in all 
governments in those days, it still does on the continent more or less; but 
France, whether Monarchial, Imperial, or Republican, has shone preem- 
inent in that respect. A more honourable characteristic, but one nearly 
as mischievous to material prosperity, was the martial spirit of French- 
men. 





NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Les Borpes pu Detaware. Variations brillantes, composées et dedites a 
Madlle Hetty, C. McConkey, par Charles Grobe —The Introduction to this 
piece is somewhat laboured, and too imposing for the extremely simple 
subject which follows. It seems to us that if the siz bars, beginning at 
bar nine of the piu mosso, had been compressed into four, and the last 
measure of the Introduction carried out, a more perfect symmetry would 
have been preserved, and a better effect produced. The Theme, which 
is a German melody, is very sweet, aud the variations which follow are 
light, pleasing, and brilliant. Mr. Grobe follows in the steps of Herz, but 
he has the tact to impart brilliancy, while he carefully avoids difficulties. 
He does not forget that he is writing for young people, and that fact ren- 
ders his pieces always acceptable tu pupils. He has, however, we be. 
lieve, published more important compositions, highly creditable to him as 
amusician. We can recommend “ Les Bordes du Delaware” to our mu- 
sical readers. 


InviTaTION A La PotKa, pour le piano, par Max Maretzek.—Our city 
readers will remember the title of this piece, for during the past season it 
was played very frequently at concerts under the composer's direction. 
It is a spirited and characteristic composition, and is very effective for the 


piano. Itis already a great favourite, and will doubtless become popu- 
lar every where. The “ Invitation” is dedicated to Miss Madeline 
Phillips. 


Le German Porxa, Composé pour le Piano, par Max Maretzek.—A re- 
tentive memory in music is a dangerous possession, for forgotten things 
will sometimes come to light, without bringing any prior claim to author, 
ship, and the pretty bantling is adopted forthwith ; but, unluckily, the 
real father generally tarns up, claiming the oflspring of his brain, and 
the reputed parent wonders at the singular coincidence of two great men 
hitting upon the same idea. With all respect for Mr. Maretzek, we 
claim all the German Polka—not the Trios—for Mozart, with permis- 
sion to replace it in the ‘ Seraglio,” from whence it has been taken bodi- 
ly. This is truly, ?’Enlévement du Sérail, This, however, is an excel- 
lent Polka subject, and is none the worse for being Mozart’s. Surely 
with two such names, Mozart and Maretzek, the German Polka ought to 
go off the music counters with lightning-like rapidity. 


Souvenir pe Puttapevruik. Valse Brillante, pour le Piano, par Max 
Maretzek.—This is a very good waltz; purely German in its character, and 





fall of pleasing and flowing melodies, As a fast waltz it would dance 
capitally. The last bars on page 4 have a strong affinity to a similar 
measure in one of F. Chopin's Grandes Valses. This “ Souvenir’ is bril- 
liant and effective, without being cramped or difficult. It is a fitting as- 
sociate for Strauss or Labitzky. 


La Merancuoutt. Valse Romantique pour le Piano, composée par Ed- 
ward S. Walker.—This is a waltz only in name, for if any one could be 
found to desecrate its measure by dancing to it, ten to one they would 
weep before they had finished, so teuderly sad and melancholy is its 
sentiment. We remember hearing the composer play it, when he was 
last in New York, and his exquisitely delicate and expressive touch 
seemed to speak the sadness which the melody shadowed forth “La 
Melancholie” is in A flat, the Trio being in D flat. The melody, which 
is very touching, is sustained, and accompanied throughout, and it will 
be found easy to play as far as the mere notes are concerned, but it re- 
quires a sympathetic soul and etherial fingers to produce the just and in- 
tended effect. This waltz will prove as popular as the, so called, We- 
ber’s last Waltz, which it much resembles in form, &c. It is dedieated 
to Mra. Dr. James Rush, a lady of exquisite musical taste and high refine- 
ment, who can justly appreciate its beauties. 

Les Etoites ET Les Zeruines. Three Brilliant Polkas for the Piano 
composed by Henry C. Watson.—No. 1. The Zephyr. No. 2. The Evening 
Star No.3. The Morning Star. Dedicated to his pupils, Miss Cornelia 
H. Moore and Miss Emily Loder. Thesa Polkas are real dancing Polkas, 
not morgeauz de salon, but intended for dancing, while at the same time 
effective and brilliant as piano pieces. They have been much compli- 
mented by the press as highly characteristic and melodious. 

All the above music is published by Enwarp L. Wacker, 160 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, and Wittiam Hatt & Son, New York. Mr. Walker 
has but recently established himself in a magnificent store in Philadelphia, 
but he has begun well, for all the pieces we have noticed above are 
brought out in the most admirable style ; equal in every respect to the 
best French or English publications. They are elegantly engraved, and 
beautifully printed on fine paper, with double titles, on tinted covers. 





New British Houses or Partiameyt.—The nation (represented by 
the Lords of the Treasury) has just found out what individuals discovered 
aud suffered for centuries ago, that bricks and mortar and building fine- 
houses dip pretty deep into the largest and heaviest pockets. The Duke 
of Chandos made the discovery at C the Duchess of Marlborough 
at Blenheim—and Sir Walter Scott at Abbotsford. But the vanity of a 
nation is less common than the vanity of individuals, and this country, 
which has had its buildings done on a very cheap scale—and has always 
beea singularly thrifty in its architectural outlay—deserves to pay (for 
one, at least) pretty heavily for its second (but for St. Paul’s we should 
have said its first) really great public building. Mr. Barry is in want of 
more than two millions of pounds sterling for the purpose “ of completing 
the works of the New Palace at Westminster.” The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who cares more for a “ balance in hand” than the genius of 
Mr. Barry, is frightened at the estimate, and the alarm commenced at the 
Exchequer flies to the Treasury Bench with greater rapidity then the 
flames ot fire which consumed the old Houses spread from the Lords to the 
Commons. “I am commanded by the Lords Commissioners of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Treasury to acquaint you,” writes Sir Charles Trevelyan to the 
New Palace Commissioners, “that my Lords have learnt with considera- 
ble surprise that the probable expense of completing the works of the 
New Palace at Westminster, including the purchase of property, is esti- 
mated at 2,045,723. 16s. 1d.’ To which the Commissioners, after reply- 
ing that their constant endeavour has been to reduce the expenditure “ as 
much as lies in their power,” proceed to observe, that they had alread 
“ brought before the notice of Mr. Barry the expediency of deferring all 
works of a mere or a comparatively ornamental nature, in order that all 
the resources might be applied to those of a more useful character, more 
particularly with reference to the three main towers of the building ; and 
it was only from a consideration of the heavy loss which must have been 
incurred by the public if the contracts for these works had been suspend- 
ed, that they consented to their continustion.” In a subsequent letter 
(written as recently as the 15th iust.) they observe: “although we are 
aware of the importance of reducing us far as possibie the future outlay, 
we trust that your Lordshipe will perceive that a large portion of the 
work is dependent on existing arrangements, or is already in a forward 
state, and must be continued in the same style, and which will consequent- 
ly be very much out of our control; but we have again to assure your 
Lordships that our endeavours will be to cause every new arrangement to 
be made with a view to the strictest economy by postponing such portions 
as are not absolutely necessary, and even by the sacrifice of the highly de- 
corative style in the furniture, fittings, &c., which forms the basis of the 
estimate for that branch of expenditure.” Many things have concurred to 
swell the expenditure much beyond the original calculation. In the es- 
timate of the original design the foundations were assumed to be at the 
depth of eight feet below Trinity standard of high water ; but this, owing 
to what Mr. Barry calls “ the extraordinary nature of the site,” was soon 
found insuflicient,—and the river wall, and the embankments and the 
extra foundations have already cost very near upon 100,000/. Then, the 
warming and ventilation have caused a good pullupon the purse ; while the 
furniture, fittings, fixtures, and decorations have brought it a good deal 
above the Treasury standard. But one of the leading mistakes has been 
throughout (and we had been led to believe that the error has been 
avoided) allowing the architect’s remuneration to be fixed at a certain 
per-centage on the expenditure. What a premium to extravagance ! 
Every foot of work, every extra finial, every new boss or expensive fit- 
ting swelled the architect’s receipts. —The “architect’s remunerativn,” 
in Mr. Barry’s estimate, is 75,000/.: upon which he observes—‘ Of this 
amount the sum of 66,7441. is the usual charge for professional commis- 
sion at the rate of 5/. per cent. upon the cost of the ordinary works of 
the building.”’ Mr. Barry deserves, no doubt, to be well paid.— The Barn 
queting House at Whitehall, St. Paul’s, and the new Palace at Westmin- 
ster are not every-day buildings. Nor do we mean to quarrel with the 
amount of the estimated remuneration; but we cannot help feeliug that 
the lavish expenditure would have looked more like a necessity if the 
architect’s pay had not been increased as the cost was made to increase. 
We cannot quit the subject of this new Palace without expressing an 
earvest wish that the proposed restoration of the beautiful crypt of St. 
Stephen’s Chapel may at once be decidedon. The estimate, we observe, 
is 22,000/.—but nothing has as yet been expended upon it.— Atheneum, 
June 30. 

In cnnection with this matter we find the following in the Times of the 
13th ult.; it does not, however, show whether the Architect has now, in 
1849, a direct interest in swelling the cost of the new building. 


Remuneration OF Mr. Barry.—A return moved for by Mr. Bouverie, 
M. P., gives a copy of the official correspondence between tho Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Lords of the Treasury, and also between the former 
body and Mr. C. Barry, respecting the professional remuneration of that 
person as the architect to the New Palace at Westminster. It appears 
that in February, 1838, the Commissioners of Woods (then headed by 
Lord Viscount Duvcanuon), proposed to the Lords Commissiouers of the 
Treasury—atter a full, carefal, and mature cousideration of the case in 
all its bearings—that the sum of £25,000 should be awarded to Mr. Bar- 
ry, as ‘¢a fair, and liberal remuneration for the labour and responsibility to 
be imposed upon that individual, in the superintendence, direction, and 
completion of the proposed edifice. It should be understood that the 
grant of this fixed sum was proposed as a substitute for the obviously 
cbjectionable mode of remunerating the architect by a commission or 
per centage on the amount of his own estimates, to which both Houses 
of Parliament had repeatedly objected. The Lords of the Treasury, 
after taking a week to consider the above proposal, replied on the 28th 
of February, 1838, by expressing their entire concurrence in the sugges- 
tion of the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, their a being 
of opinion (with their colleagues in the administration) that the 
sum of £25,000 would be “a reasonable and proper remuneration” to 
the person employed asarchitect. The resolution was communicated to 
Mr. Barry forthwith, but he objected to the sum proposed, as “ falling far 
short of the accustomed remuneration to architects ” and as being (in his 
own opinion) “ very inadequate to the skill, labour,. and responsibility 
attendant upon the execution of the work.” In conclusion, Mr. Barry 
begged to be favoured with the particulars of the principle on which the 
proposed sum wasrecommended, The Board of Woods and Forests de- 
clined to accede to this request, and Mr. Barry was omen “to bow 
to its decision.” The subject remained in’abeyance until January, 1841, 
when Mr. Barry applied to Mr. A. Milne, the secretary of the board, for 
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authority to make arrangements for the measuring and making out of 
the account of work executed under contract; the expense of which 
he conceived to be included in the estimate for “ contingencies,” 
Mr. Barry, however, made a mistake in this particular, for he was 
speedily apprised by the Board of Woods and Forests that “no ad- 
ditional allowance (beyoud the original sum of £25,000) could be made 
to him fer the services in question, which must be considered as fall- 
ing within the duties of the architect.” Mr. Barry tried to induce 
their Lordships to reconsider the sabject, but withou' effect. This oc- 
curred in February, 1841. 





INTERESTING MERCANTILE CAUSE. 
OVERCHARGED DUTIES ON AMERICAN IMPORTATIOYS. 


Court of Common Pleas, Guildhall, July 9. (Sittings at Nisi Prius, before 
Lord Chief Justice Wilde and a Special Jury.) 


BARRY V. HILL. 


This was an action brought by the plaintiff, a shipowner aud broker, 
carrying on business in Nicholas Lane, in the city, aguinst the defendant, 
a merchant at Liverpool, and surviving partner of the firm of Smith and 
Hill, of Liverpool, to recover asum of 5,597/., for certain information and 
services supplied and rendeved to the defendant. 

Mr. Cockburn, Q.C., Mr. Serjeant Kinglake, and Mr. Montaga Smith 
were counsel for the plaintitf, and Sir Frederick Thesiger Q.C., Mr. Ser- 
jeant Channell, and Mr. Cowling for the defendant. 

It appeared that the plaintiff was a gentleman particularly cognizant of 
the effect of the different tariifs and rates of duties upon articles imported 
into this couutry, and having noticed that the duty charged upon paddy, 
or rough rice, was higher than ought to be taken according to the ditfer- 
ent treaties, he communicated his information to the deteudant’s firm, 
stipulating tor oue-third of the profits which should arise from the discoy- 
ery. They availed themselves of the information, and ultimately by the 
exertions of the plaintiff in their behalf, large profits were realized. The 
firm then refused to acknowledge the claim of the plaintiff, and this action 
was brougit against the defendant to recover such share, aud for compeu- 
sation for the time and labour bestowed by the plaintiff in securing such 
profits. Itappeared thatin the year 1815, by a convention between this 
country and the United Sta'es of America, subsequently followed by 
others, continuing it for certain periods, and ultimately by a treaty in 
1827, continuing it in force until further notice, it was stipulated that no 
higher duties should be levied on the produce of the United States impor- 
ted into England than were levied on the produce or the manufactures 
of other foreign countries. This was contirmed by subsequent statutes, 
and remained in force at the time of the agreement between the parties. 
By a statute passed in the 3d and 4th William LV. a duty of 2s. 6d. per 
bushel was directed to be levied upon rough rice, but if imported from a 
British possession the duty was only to be ld. per quarter. By a statute 
of the 6th and 7th William IV. the lower duty was extended to Western 
Africa generally, whether British possession or not. Mr. Barry, the 
plaintiti, whose attention had been directed to these matters, discovered 
that when the last mentioued statute extended the lower duty to Western 
Africa generally. the same privilege of the treaty of 1815 belonged to the 
United States, and that a duty of only 1d, per quarter ought to be paid 
upon rice imported from that country, instead of 2s. 6d. per bushel, 
which was then paid. There were only four houses in B: gland engaged 
in this particular trade—Messrs. Foster and Smith, and Messrs. Ewbanks 
and Co., of London; and Messrs. Simpson and Cc., and the defendants, 
Messrs. Hill and Smith, of Liverpool. The plaintiff determiued to try 
whether his view of the law was corrett, and entered into communica- 
tion with Messrs. Foster and Smith, otfering to acquaint them with a very 
profitable secret upon certain terms. The negotiation was conducted 
through a gentleman named Coieman, and a letter was sigued by Messrs. 
Foster and Smith, agreeing to allow the plaintiff one-third of the profits 
derivable from the communication. A similar agreement was afterwards 
eutered into with Messrs. Ewbauks and Co. The plaintiff then sent his 
brother with the letters sigued by Messrs. Fuster and Smith and Messrs. 
Ewbanks and Co. to Messrs. Simpson and Cv. and the defendants of Liv- 
erpoul, requesting them to agree to the same. terms, viz., to allow the 
plaintiff one-third of the profits, if the secret should turn out advautage- 
ous. The defeudants said they had no objection to the terms proposed. 
The plaintiff did not at that time communicate the secret, matters not be- 


From the Mackenzie to Cape Bathurst, which we rounded in 70 deg 37 
min. N. latitude on the 10th of August, the vegetation indicated a compa- 
ratively mild climate, and we saw noice. The Esquimaux also, who 
were at this time assembling on the various headlands and islands to 
chase the black and white whales, informed us that during their two sum- 
mer moons they never saw any ice. Bat after crossing Franklin Bay, 
and rounding Cape Parry, we had to pass through many streams of drift 
ice, which greatly depressed the temperature, aud when we attained 
Cape Bexley we found the Dolphin and Union Straits filled with densely 
packed ice, heaped against the precipitous headlands, and covering the 
sea as far as we could discern from the heights, entirely ecross to Wol- 
laston Land. 

Winter may be said to have set in with sudden rigour on the 23d of Au- 
gust, and we had frost and snow either falling or lying on the ground for 
many days afterwards. From that date up to the 3d of September, we 
had to work our way rourd every bay by cutting passages among the 
floes of ice, or making overland portages according to circumstances, be- 
ing occasionally aided in our advance by a little open water, where the 
shore was shelving. These laborious operations were conducted by Mr. 
Rae, to whose sound judgment, experience, and personal exertions we 
are indebted, under Providence, for the progress we were enabled to 
make. 

From the experience of four several visits to Coronation Gulf, by Frauk- 
lin, Dease, and Simpson, and myself, I had Qe that on rounding Cape 
Krusenstern we should find an open sea to the Coppermine ; but such is 
the uncertainty of the navigation in these narrow seas, that we had the 
disappointment of beholding the whole gulf completely packed; and had 
to continue our polling, cutting,and carrying operations with slower pro- 
gress and augmented labour as the frost became more severe up to the 
3d of September, when we were finally arrested in Icy Cove to the north 
of Cape Kendall, by the new ice having so glued the floes together that it 
was no longer in our power to move them, while the hummocky furm of 
the masses h aped by pressure on the rocky points precluded our launch- 
ing the boats over them. Seeing that there was no prospect of a speedy 
change of weather, aud that the ground was already covered with snow, 
I determined reluctantly on quitting the boats, and commenced our over- 
land march to Bear Lake from that place. 

Had we reached the Coppermine, as I anticipated we should do under 
ordinary circumstances, and ascended the Kendall, we should have been, 
with tents, sto es, &c., in comparative comfort within four easy days’ 
march of Fort Confidence ; but it now became necessary to augment the 
loads in proportion to the increase of distance. Each man being supplied 
with thirteen days’ provisions, and carrying in addition bis clothing, spare 
shoes and bedding with cooking kettles, the astronomical instruments, 
ammunition, hatchets, and Lieutenant Halkett’s portable boat, with lines 
and nets, we abandoned the boats and tents, having previougly concealed 
the remaining pemmican, and on the morning of the 3rd of September be- 
gan our march for Back’s Inlet, which we reached the same evening. 
Here we opportunely found a party of Esquimaux who rendered us 
very essential assistance on the following morning by ferrying us across 
a deep river between three aud four hundred yards wide, which they ia- 
formed us retained its width far up the country, and without their help 
we should have lost much time in passing so large a party across with 
Lieutenant Halkett’s boatalone. I bave named this river, which was pre- 
viously unknown to us, in honour of Mr. Rae. On the following day we 
crossed the Richardson River, which is of less width, by means of Hal- 
kett’s boat and encamped in the evening on the banks of the Coppermine. 
I had appointed James Hope, a half-cast native, who had formed one 
of Dease and Simpson's party, to meet us in the beginning of September, 
with two Indian hunters, on the Coppermine; but owing to stormy 
weather at the time he ought t) have set out, he delayed his march a 
week, and we missed each other altogether, having, we supposed, passed 
no apotherin a day of continued fog and snow on the banksof the Ken 
dall. Yesterday being the thirteenth day of our march, we arrived at this 
place, having for the three last days had the advantage of an Indian guide, 
who led us by easier paths than the direct route across the country. 

The way in which the drift ice was packed into Coronation Gulf, and 
Dolphin and Union Straits, so late in the season as the 3rd of September, 
and glued together by new ice, rendered it very improbable that it 
would open again this season to afford a passage for ships, and I have 
therefore no expectation that the discovery ships can have made their 





ing ripe, but it sv happened that the plaintiff’s brother left by accident 
at the defendant’s counting-house the letters of agreement sigued by 
Messrs, Foster and Smith, and Messrs. Ewbanks, from which it was infer- 
red that the defendants firm were perfectly aware ofthe terms agreed to 
by those firms. The plaintiff then proceeded to try the experiment, and 
accordingly imported a cargo of rough rice from Charleston, but the 
higher duty was charged by the officers of the Customs. 

The defendant likewise, upon the advice of the pluintiff, imported a 
eargo, upou which the higher duty was also charged. The plaintiff then 
memorialized the Commissioners of Customs, without success, and after- 
wards he memorialized the Board of Trade, but with no better success. 
In order then to obtain the assistance and intervention of the American 
Governmeut he procured a cargo of paddy to be imported into this coun 
try in the name of Junius Smith, an American citizen, and again the high- 
er rate was charged by the Custom-house authorities, He then applied 
to Mr. Stephensun, the American Minister, by whom the question was 
laid before the Government, and the plaintiff also caused it to be men- 
tioned in the House of Commons; and ultimately, by means of the most 
untiring and unceasing exertion, the pluintit! succeeded in obtaining the 
admission of rough rice from America upon payment of the lower rate of 
duty upon the deposit of Exchequer-bills for the difference, and which, 
by the unwearied exertions of the plaintitt, were afterwards given up, 
and the personal bouds of the plaintiff and the defendant were accepted. 
All these proceedings were from time to time communicated by the plain- 
tiff to the defendant, who invariably acted upon the information received, 
and a great many letters passed between the parties, from which it would 
appear that the plaintiff was acting as the agent of the defendant in the 
Regotiation with Government. The plaintiff never ceased in his endea- 
vours with the British Government, and, at the expiration of six years, 
after the most untiring activity and unremitting exertions, he ultimately 
succeeded in obtaining a Treasury minute, dated August 6, 1842, where- 
by the bonds were obeced to be cancelled which had been given to se- 
eure the higher duty, and thus the Exchequer-bills for securing the high- 
er duty upon the cargoes already imported by the defendant having been 
returned, the defendant found himself a gainer to the extent of about 
12,0002.; but although Messrs Foster and Smith, as was stated, had hon- 
ourably fulfilled the agreement which they had entered into, the defen. 
dant refused to acknowledge the services of the plaintiff. A great num- 
ber of official witnesses were then called, and a mass of documentary evi- 
dence was put in, which concluded the plaintiff's case. 

Sir Freperick Tuesicer then submitted that there was no case to go 
te the jury upon the special count, and made several objections, two of 
which the learned Judge thought were sustained, viz, :—I1st. That there 
was a variauce betweeu the contract laid in the declaration and the one 
peered, the promise laid in the declaration being that the contract should 

e new to the defendant, whereas the promise proved was that it should 
be new to the trade, or at least to Messrs. Ewbanks and Co. and the de- 
fendant. 2dly. That the comraunication was not a valuable one; on the 
contrary, it was false and untrue; for, although there was in force a con- 
vention between this country and America guaranteeing the importation 
of paddy at the low duty, such convention, unconfirmed by act of Parlia- 
ment, had not the force of law, and the Custom-house authorities would 
not be warranted in levying only the lower duty. The learned Judge 
was then about to leave the question to the jury upon the common counts 
for work aud labour, &c., when the parties intimated that a compromise 
might be effected, which was then agreed to as follows :—It was agreed 
that inasmuch as there were four actions pending against different houses 





in the paddy trade fur the same cause, a sum of 11,000. should be ac- 
cepted as the sum due from them altogether, and in the present action 
the verdict should be taken for 2,700/. as the defendant's share, without 
costs. 





THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


A small part only of the following letter appeared in the Albion of Jast 
Saturday, 


‘“« Fort Confidence, Great Bear Lake, 
September 16, 1848. 

Sir,—I have the honour to acquaint you, for the information of my 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, that with the boats and party un- 
der my charge I reached the sea coast at the outlet of the eastern branch 
of the Mackeuzie, on the 3rd of Angust; and having examined thie coast 
line thence to the Coppermine River. including almost every intervening 
bay, found no traces of any party of Europeans having passed, nor any in. 
dications whatever of shipwrecked vessels. We had intervicws with nu- 
merous parties of Esquimaax, who uniformly declared that they had 
seen no ships, nor any white men, and, trom the friend!y way in which 
these people meet us, I have no doubt of their kiadness to any party of 
Europeans they might see in distress. 


way in that direction this summer, aud hope that they have either found 
a channel in a higher latitude more directly westward to the open sea 
off Cape Bathurst, or that they bave effected a passage homewards by 
Lancaster Sound. The circumstances I have mentioned show that my 
boats could not approach Wollaston Land in this unusually untoward sea- 
son; but this may be done next summer, and [ shall endeavour to make 
arrangements for sending Mr. Rae with one boat and a select crew of ac- 
tive men, down the Coppermine, next July, to examine the opening be- 
tween Victoria and Wollaston Lands. The fluod tide, which at full and 
change runs in Dolphin and Union Straits at the rate of three knots an 
hour, comes from the eastward out of Corenation Gulf, and must flow 
primarily down the opening I have mentioned, or by the one between 
Victoria Land and Boothia, being the only two communicatious between 
Coronation Gulf and Lancaster Sound and its continuation. Oa this ac- 
count, and also for the purpose of aiding a party which Sir Jas. Ross pro- 
posed to send towards the Coppermine over the ice, Mr. Rae’s intended 
expedition may be useful. 
As the resources of this post are inadequate to the support of our en- 
tire party, and the ice remains fixed in this lake till near the middle of 
August, too late for men wintering here to reach York Factory in time 
for passage to England the same season, I have determined on sending 13 
of the men from England up the Mackenzie without delay, together with 
six of Mr. Bell's party, to be supported for the winter at the fishery on 
Big Island, Slave Lake. I purpose joining them myself in the spring, 
crossing this lake on the ice, and ascending the Mackenzie when it opens 
in May, taking with me the remainder of the English party not required 
by Mr. Rae for his summer operations. Mr. Rae will have instructions 
to return hither by the end of August, so as to close the establishment at 
that time and remove the people time enough to ascend tbe Mackenzie and 
Slave Rivers before the navigation shuts up. 
During our sea voyage we deposited pemmican at Point Separation, 
Cape Bathurst, Cape Parry, and in Pasley Cove, on the north side ot Cape 
Krusenstern, and erected signal posts, as agreed upon with Sir J. Ross. 
[ beg that you will be p!eased to express to their lordships the high 
sense [ entertain of Mr. Rae’s valuable services during the whole pro- 
gress of the party, both ou the coast and in leading the men overland, and 
also my gratification with the orderly conduct of the men. 
I have the honour to be, sir, Your most obedient servant, 
J. Ricnarpsow. 
Medical Inspector Commanding the Party. 
To the Secretary of the Admiralty, &c.” 





ROME. 


We have not found room for the various accounts of the lengthened 
military proceedings of the French, before they obtained possession of 
the city. General Oudinot’s despatches are too long for our columns, 
but the following comments on one that described the final assault are 
worth notice. They are from the Débais. 


“ Our readers cannot bave perused without great interest the report 
of General Oudinot, in which he describes with energy and spirit an ac- 
tion which appears to have been a very warm one. In this vigorous feat 
of arms we see our soldiers fully support the old reputation of the French 
armies. Every one may easily picture to himself the place of the action, 
the obstacles to be surmounted, the energetic resistance of the enemy, and 
the enthusiasm of the columns of assault. The breach of the bastion was 
closed at the summit by an entrenchment, at which it was only possible 
to pass one by one under a sustained fire of musketry. The gorge was 
fortified, and was connected in the rear with the Aurelian enceinte and the 
position of Montorio. Whilst the assaulting column crossed the breach 
and penetrated with great difficulty into the bastion, the turning column 
which left the bastions previously conquered was subjected to the 
fire of the crenelated houses aud that of the interior entrenchments. But 
nothing stopped it—it crossed all, it succeeded amidst a shower of balls 
in effecting its. junction with the assaulting colamn on the platform of 
the bastion so strongly defended. Ali the cannons were seized; all the 
defenders were killed or taken, or precipitated from the tops of the ram- 
part. That was without coutradiction an affair of the most serious kind, 
and ifit was not more sanguinary for the French, they owe it to the sharp- 
ness of their attack, the rapidity of their operation, and to that inuate in- 
stinct of war which guides them so surely in the most complicated com- 
vat. It was at bastion No. 8, that the affair took place. This bas- 
tion is on the left of the Porta San Pancrazio for the interior of 
Rome, and on the right for the exterior. The occupation of it 
would necessarily cause the gate soon to fall into the power of our troops, 
with all the defences that the chiels of Rome had accumulated. Our 
readers will understand that a vigorous coup executed with so much iu- 





According to the last reports of the General-in-Chief, it might have been 
believed that bastion No. 8 was not battered in breach, wae works were 
being made to attack by the gorge whilst a breach should be opened in 
bastion No. 9, the second flank of the Porta Sav Pancrazio. Tn fact, the 
report of the 26th Jane, already publisked, states that on the 25th a breach 
had begun to be made in bastion No. 9. We can now see, however, that 
this was a mistake of the copyist or printer, and that all that was said in 
the report on the bastion on the left of the Porta San Pancrazio should 
refer to that of the right, which is bastion No. 8. This fault had already 
caused a good deal of uncertainty with respect to the last operations of 
the siege in the minds of persons who had attentively followed the course 
of proceeding. It was, then, against bastiou No. 8 that tbe last efforts of 
the attack were made. It was by the interior and the outside at the same 
time that it was taken, avd it was the extreme vigour of this double ag. 
sault which caused the resolution of the defenders of Rome to fall at once. 
The resistance must have been terrible and sanguinary on the last bastion 
conyiered, and the exasperation of our soldiers must have been vieleutly 
exciéd, to judge by the massacre of 400 men by them in the assault on 
the bastior ?' 

The following interesting but bombastic letter has been addressed by 
M. Mery, the poet, to the Lvénement, as ar answer to the charge made of, 
the destraction of Roman monuments by the French artillery :— 

“To the eternal honour of our arms, it should be stated that the point 
of attack chosen against Rome is exactly that which most exposes the 
lives of our soldiers, and least endangers the sacred stones of the city par 
excellence. Urbs! that city which does not require aname. Rome is a 
Christian relic, or a Pagan medal, which the wise Aurelian crowned with 
acordon 20 leagues in circumference. The question unfortunately was 
to pour down all the showers of war on this double treasury. The ques- 
tion was to do what even Alaric and Genseric did not do; the Goths and 
the Huns destroyed nothing ; it was ouly in the siege of 1527, by the 
Constable de Bourbon, that the city was injured. In 1527 the Constable, 
according to the report of the Marquis de Bonaparte, who was an eye. 
witness, opened his tirst trench before the face of the Aurelian wall, ad- 
joining the tomb of Cecilia Metella. This monument, which Chateau. 
briand justly styles a chef d'exvre of grandeur aud of elegance, was then 
uninjured, asin the time of Crassus the Cretan. It closed the ‘road of 
tombs,’ that magnificent succession of sepulchres which Piravesus rebuilt, 
and which commenced at the Pyramid of Caius Sextus, near the present 
gate of St. Sebastian. Thus, fatally pointed in the direction of that part 
of the Appennine road, the artillery of the Constable injured the tomb of 
Cecilia Metella, destroyed the small church of St. Pacome, the ruins of 
which still exist ; injured the great circus of Romulus, now the property 
of Torlonia the banker ; demolished the sepulchres on the two lines; mu- 
tilated the church of St. Nereus and St. Acquilas, the tombs of the Scipios, 
aud the baths of Antoninus. The desolation caused by the Cunstable on 
this spot may be still distinguished. If our brave artillery, the first artil- 
lery in the world, had wished to have thrown its balls in the same direc- 
tion, it could have taken Rome in 24 hours; but it would have thus com- 
pleted the work of the Constable. In 1527 the monuments were made a 
heap of ruins ; in 1849 those ruins would have been reduced todust. An 
attack on the gate of St. Jean de Lateran might thus have been made, 
and Rome entered on that side without having recourse to long works of 
parallels; but, if resistance had been made, recourse could bave been 
had to balls and shells—a necessity which would have caused great disas- 
ters in that direction. Bebind the gate of St. Jean de Lateran the treasures 
of Rome are congregated together as far as the wall of the Tabularium, at 
the foot of the wall of the capitol. St. Marie-Majeure, two Egyptian 
obelisks, the Colosseum, the ruins of the Temple of Venus, and those of 
the church of Constantine, the Meta Sudans, the Arch of Titus, the church 
of St Frances, the Temple of Antoninus and Faustinus, the pillars of 
Phocas, of Jupiter Stator, and of Jupiter Tonans, the temple of Concord, 
the ruins of Palatine, the arch of Septimus Severus, the Capitol, the Mu- 
seums of the Capitol, the rostral Column of Caius Duillius, the Equestrain 
Statue of Adrian, the Theatre of Marce!lus, the relics of all the heroes, 
allthe saints, all the Gods, and the great men, the double inheritauce of 
Homer and of Jesus Christ. 

“ An attack on the left bank, betweeu the ruins of Antoninus Caracalla 
and the Tiber, threatened the Rotunda of Vesta, the Temple of Fortune, 
the Arc des Orfevres, the Quadrifront, the Arch of Constantine, and the 
Grand Circus. On the Piazza del Popolo the fire of the batteries and the 
eccentric course of the shells threatened the Villa Borghése, the Obelisk 
of Sesostris, the palace of the Corso, the Church of Antoninus Pius, the 
Pantheon of Agrippa, the pillars of Trajan and Antoninus, the Forum of 
Trajan, anda host of churches which are museums of religion and of art. 
Oa the side of Moute Mario a whole world of art might have fallen—the 
Vatican and St. Peter's. Shells might have destroyed the monuments of 
Julius IJ. and Leo X., the works of Bramante, Bermiui, Michael Angelo, 
Raphael, Domenichino, Paul Borghése, and Adrien—the work of two 
centuries, the poem written in marble, in jasper, in porphyry, by all those 
who were great in the world. Rome is only strong in one point, and that 
is precisely the one we have chosen. By suspending our menaces from 
the summit of Gianiculo, we promoted an inevitable capitulation, and if it 
had been found necessary to resort to force, we could have attacked that 
part of the Transteverine quarter which descends from the fountain Paa- 
linus to the Pontus Sextus; there is on this side only one monument, the 
Church of St. Peter in Montorio, where Raphael painted and suspended 
his pictare of the Transfiguration for the Carmelite monks. This chef- 
d'euvre has since changed places, and is now in the small museum of the 
Vatican. Rome has always brought misfortune on those who have not 
respected her relics. At the commencement of the fifth century, Alaric, 
after having sacked Rome, was about to quit Italy, but he was prevented, 
and he died a violent death at Cosenza, where his tomb even was destroy- 
ed. The Constable de Bourbon was kiiled on the breach of the Aarelian 
wall, and never was ball better aimed than against such a cursed fire- 
brand. On this occasion, thank God, France has respected Rome, by 
only exposing with its ordinary generosity the life of her soldiers. When 
Attila presented himself before the gates of the Eternal City, the great 
Pope Leo went to meet him, carrying the sacred vases, and the Vicar of 
Jesus Christ stopped the ‘scourge of God’ beneath the tomb of Adrian. 
In 875, another Leo, Leo IV., defended Rome against the Saracens, and 
saved it. In 1849 there is no Pope in Rome to save it; there only re- 
mains to that Queen of stoicism and of martyrdom the patient generosity 
of the sons of Brennus and the intelligent patriotism of the sons of Ca- 
millus.’’ 

In connection with this matter, the Genoa Gazette of the 5th inst. says, 
‘the damage occasioned at Rome by the shells and cannon balls fired 
into the city on the 29th, is very considerable. The Palace Spada recel 
ved on that day, 37 shots, the celebrated statue of Pompey is destroyed; 
the paintings of Sebastiaua del Piombo, in St. Peter de Montorio, are 
also sadly injured.” 





PRESENTATION OF @OLOURS TO THE 23D FUSILIERS BY PRINCE ALBERT- 


Many circumstances combined to bring all the inhabitants of the eur 
rounding district to Winchester on the morning of Tharsday the 12th 
ult. First, the knowledge that His Royal Highness Prince Albert would 
present new colours to the 23d Fusiliers, and the length of time since 
this the most ancient incorporated city was visited by Royalty, te which 
was added the circumstauce of this day being the anniversary of the 
“ Domum,”’ when all the families of note generally attend. Preparations 
had been making for the last day or two to do honour to the occasion, aud 
well indeed did the Wintonians succeed in their endeavours. Magnificent 
arches, covered with boughs and choice bowers, were thrown across the 
street, having on them appropriate devices. Most of the houses display- 
ei some kind of emblem, and the whole had a most beautiful effect. 
The station was very neatly fitted up. Many respectable persous were 
admitted by tickets. Soon after 10 o’clock the Mayor, Aldermen, 
corder, and Corporation came on the platform, in order to receive yoo 
Prince. Precisely at 11 o'clock the special train arrived. His gee) 
Highness alighted, and was received by the Dean, the Corporation, an 
Lord Frederick Fitzclarence. 

The Dean presented his Royal Highness to the Mayor and Aldermen 
and the High Sheriff of the county, aud three hearty cheers were given; 
after which an address was presented. Z aided 
His Royal Highness was then conducted to an open carriage ~ oid 
by the High Sheriff, and drawn by four of that gentlem u's sp ee 
horses. A guard of honour of the 4th Regimeut was in amoadnese. S90 
their band, which played “God save the Queen, accompauie bedral 
cheers of the multitude. The cavalcade proceeded to the Cat os wt 
where the Prince was received by the clerical dignitaries, who gr 
him over this venerable building, and pointed out to him the ———— 
and curiosities which it contains. The ancient College ot Ww = - 
was then visited, aud everything connected with that institutior Synod 
shown to the Prince. During the time occupied in the mavnel eo tied 
described Colonel Torrens, the commanding officer at the —— 
not idle; a beautiful pavilion had been constructed in one of! aa, Ps i. 
in which the party were to partake of a spleudid déjetner, a oe 86 
room, intended for a ball-room iu the evening, leading to the pa : 





trepidity must have caused the most obstinate to think of capitulation 
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iment took their station on the parade, and at 
sounded, = Larclige Ba ee been placed in front of the barracks were 
= ied by the nobility and gentry, with which this county abounds, 
po Seer display of beauty and ‘feshion has seldom been witnessed. 
Te the right of the barracks, in a deep cutting, is the South-Western 
Eh a aud on the opposite bank every available position was occupied 
“y weil-dreased persons, who had been all the morning flocking into 
Winchester by train and all sorts of conveyances. Thousands and thon- 
sands were present, and the _——— of the day, 


and the varied colour 
of the ladies’ dresses, made the scene one that in effect could hardly be 


‘rederick Fitzclarence and his stafl now came upon 
arpa aT wal followed by the band of the regiment, ac- 
the groand, ane peaatifal, whi a nenk. Lemdaaanall decorated, which al- 


d by a beautiful white ! 
J the dram mane’, on which was presented to the regi- 
ears sinee by Her Majesty. It has on its head a sil- 
battles in which the regiment 


companie , 
ways accompanies 
ment me ot gin y hae he yp 
edal, bearing an inscription o v 
pod boon conanel The hee of 1 o’clock approaching, the old — 
of the regiment were brought forward. These showed the wear of time; 
they were rent almost to atoms, and this was the last occasion -—— 
which the men were to look upon these monuments of their fame as tt eir 
own. Ina few minutes his Royal Highness came upon the arade; er 
was attended by Lord Frederick Fitzclarence and a small suite. “G 
save the Queen” was played, and the colours were lowered. The Prince 
then went down the line and inspected the men. The regiment — 
then formed in three sides of a square, and the drums were piled in the 
centre. The new colours were marched in, and unfurled by the Major 
and senior Captain, and placed upon the drums. They were then con- 
secrated by the Chaplain-General. His Royal Highness presented those 
colours to the Major and senior Captain, who received them on their 
ing this 
wore enn’ thoasiie addressed them, and recapitulated the numerous 
battles in which this regiment has been en aged—the 23d having upon 
its colours the following honourable bearings :—“ Minden,” “ Egypt,’ 
‘‘Coranna,” “ Martinique,” “Albuera,” * Badajoz,” “ Salamanca, 
“ Vittoria,” ‘‘ Pyrenees,” “ Nivelle,” “‘Orthes,” “ Toulouse,” “ Peninsu- 
la,” “Waterloo.” He said that although they and all were well acquain- 
ted with the services of the regimeut, still he had thought it right to re- 
capitulate them as the surest mode of appealing to them to maintain the 
high name which their regiment had always rejoiced in. One colour, 
which was more emphatically called * the Queen's colour,” was to re 
mind them of their duty to their Sovereign and their allegiance to their 
country. The other, called ‘The re imenial colour,’ was to be the 
test of their determination to maintain the honour of their regiment. Let 
the one, then, bind them always to be true to their Sovereign and theit 
country—and the otber induce them to show, by good conduct as men as 
well as soldiers, that they bad a proper regard for the fama and honour 
of the 23d Regiment. 

Lieutenant-Culonel Torrens then addressed his Royal Highness, stat- 
ing how deep was their pride and exaltation upon hearing his Royal 
Highness refer witb such accuracy to the services rendered by this regi- 
ment. They bad heard this with pride and emotion from the lips of the 
highly honoured consort of the Sovereign to whom they had devoted their 
lives. There were but few officers left who had had any share in the 
glories they had heard enumerated. Since the termination of the last 
general war, the regiment had performed faithfully and honourably, and 
not with less glory, a long career of foreign ad colonial services. They 
had suffered under the snows of Canada and the heats of the West In- 
dies. It had been his pride to see the discipline of the regiment main- 
tained, and he knew well whenever the time of trial bea arrive that 
discipline so tried would be still found to exist in the same efficient man- 
ner as when they were called to meet the French masses on the heights 
of Albuera and on the plains of Waterloo. 

The Cuaprain-Generat then addressed the men in a very eloquent 
manner, culling upon them not only to evince their loyalty to their Sove- 
reign, their love for their country by bravery in the field, but to exalt 
theinselves still higher by setting an example as good men. 

The new colours baving been saluted, the old colours, round which the 
men had rallied in times of danger and in the heat of the battle, were 
marched in honour off the ground, to be preserved, however, so long as 
the material could hang together, as a remembrance of the exertions made 
by the 23d Fusiliers to preserve the honour of their country. 

The regimentthen marched in slow and quick time round tke ground, 
and then came forward and saluted the Prince,upon which his Royal 
Highness went up to Colonel Torrens and expressed the gratification he 
had experienced in the appearance and discipline of the men. 

Each officer was now presented to the Prince. 

His Royal Highness then went to the pavilion and partook of a déjeiner, 
and having changed his dress, entered the Royal carriage of the special 
train, which was drawn up at the bottom of the stairs belonging to the 
barracks, and took his departure amidst the cheers of thousands to join 
Her Majesty at the Portsmouth Regatta. 

The Hampshire Yeomanry were in attendance ; and a great many chil- 
dren of the regiment, very nicely dressed, marched with the soldiers. 





Tae Great Sea Serrent.—lIn noticing Sir C. Lyell’s new book, we 
have elsewhere bad occasion to say a few words on this subject; but 
feel bound at the same time to put on record the following new version 
of the Daedalus, monster. It will be interesting to those who file the 
Albion to turn to that of the 11th of last November, and compare the two 
accounts. The Times of the 9th ult. says— 


Mr. J. A. Herriman, commander of the ship Brazilian, now lying near 
the principal entrance of the London Dock, makes the following curious 
and interesting statement :— 

He left the Cape on the 19th of February. running with a strong south- 
easterly wind for four days. Oa the morning of the 24th the ship was 
becalmed in latitude 26 south, longitude 8 east, being about 40 miles 
from the place in which Captain M‘Quhe, R. N., is said to have seen the 
great sea serpent. About 8 o’clock on that morning, whilst the captain 
was surveying the calm heavy rippleless swell of the sea through his 
telescope, the ship at the time heading north-north-west, he perceived 
something right abeam, about half a mile to the westward, stretched 
along the water to the length of about 25 or 30 feet, and perceptibly mov- 
ing from the ship with a steady sinuous motion. The head, which seem- 
ed to be lifted several feet above the water, had something resembling a 
mane, running down to the floating portion, and within about 6 feet of 
the tail it forked out into a sort of double fin, Having read at Colombe 
the account of the monster said to have been seen by Captain M‘Quhe in 
nearly the same latitude, Mr. Herriman was led to suppose that he had 
fallen in with the same animal, or one of the same genus; he immediate- 
ly called his chief officer, Mr. Long. with several of the passengers, who, 
after surveying the object for some time, came to the unanimous concla- 
sion that it must be the sea serpent seen by Captain M‘Quhwe. As the 
Brazilian was making no headway Mr. Herriman, determining to bring 
all doubts to au issue, had a boat lowered down, and taking two hands 
on board, together with Mr. Boyd, of Peterhead, near Aberdeen, one of 
the passengers, who acted as steersman under the direction of the cap- 
tain, they approached the monster. Captain Herriman standiug in the 
bow of the boat, armed with a harpoon, to commence the onslaught. The 
combat, however, was not attended with the danger which those on board 
app’ehended, for on coming close to the object it was found to be nothing 
more than an immense piece of sea-weed, evidently detached from a co- 
ral reef, aud drifting with the current, which sets constantly to the west- 
ward in this latitude, and which, together with the swell left by the sub- 
sidence of the gale, gave it the sinuous snakelike motion. 

But for the culm which afforded Captain Herriman an opportunity of 
examining the weed we should have had another “eye-witness” account 
of the great sea-serpent; Mr. Herriman himself admitting that he should 
have remained under the impression of having seen it. What appeared 
to be the head, crest, and mane of the immensum volumen, was but the 
large root, which floated upwards, and to which several pieces of the 
coral reef still adhered. The captain had it hauled on board, but as it 
ren ae a compelled to throw it over. He now regrets that he 
eh petra 0 it in a water-butt for the purpose of exhibition in the 

8, e couflicting motion produced by the tide and steamers 
would in all probability g.ve ita like appearance. 





Tax Vernon Bequest.—Mr. T. H. Fend 
Messenger on Foreigu Service, i 
Fendall owes his appointment e 
commendation of the late Mr. 
t e gallery of native art. 
place the claims of Mr, F 


all is appointed a Queen’s 
n place of Mr. Fricker, dceeased. Mr. 
ntirely, we understand, to the strong re- 
Robert Vernon, the munificent founder of 
are vet acts of Mr. Vernon’s life was to 

i belore the Government, with a request 
oon he oy be employed in the public service. On public gona 
he be & tribute of respect due to the memory of Mr Vernon, his request 
. as een prompily attended to on the first fitting oppor tunity that ottered 
itself to comply with his wishes.— Obs, This would give Punch a 


fair ¢ tauity of i re pon a ' 
nemeetidy 1k of quizzing the liberal gratitude of the British Govera- 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in four moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 39. 
In this Problem the draw is brought about by stalemate ; thus 


White. Black, 
1. QtoK RS ok K meves 
2 QtweQsch Qiks Q (best) 


Stalemate. 





To CornRESPONDENTS.—*,* We have received numerous letters of inquiry concerain 
certain ancient contributors, including H. R. A.,J.K., D.J., ¥. L., and some others, Wii 
they not speak for themselves? 


Oo 


A Navat Diptomatist.—We do not need to be reminded that we have 
had naval diplomatists of illustrious ability; such was Collingwood for 
one. Nor need we say how strongly we partake in the general admira- 
tion excited everywhere by the humane skill of a distinguished naval 
officer during the late insurrection at Genoa, The preservation of thou- 
sands of lives, and even of edifices of that beautiful city, is owing altoge- 
ther to the personal gallantry, discretion, and humanity of the Earl of 
Hardwicke, whose ship, the Vengeance, 74, happened to be in the bay. 
The public will probably never be made fully acquainted with the merit 
of Hardwicke’s conduct on this occasion, the risk he ran, and the diffi- 
culties of every kind he had to contend with. We all know the fortunate 
result, but he himself wouid be the last to relate the individual traits of 
courage and ability by which it was bruught about. We have seen more 
than one letter from Genoa, from which we gather that his Lordship, 
seeing that the destruction of the city was inevitable if some capitulation 
could not be effected, volunteered a visit to the Provisional Government, 
in which, with (as we believe) no other instructions than his own good 
sense aud humanity, and no more credentials than his British epaulettes, 
he offered his personal mediation between the parties; and, after several 
trajets made under a hot fire from both sides, and witha great deal of 
personal risk, and on at least one occasion a personal conflict, he succeed- 
ed in obtaining the consent of both parties to a convention drawn up by 
himself. His greatest difficulty was with the Provisionol Government, 
amongst whom there were some very hot-headed men who were desir ous 
of holding out, principally, it is supposed, with the hope of obtaining 
either an amnesty for themselves personally, or time to escape; and it 
is reported that some very violent scenes occurred throagh which Lord 
Hardwicke managed to steer with great moderation and good humour. 
But itis said that on one occasion, when the storm of debate was at the 
highest, his quieting influence was very much strengthened by the arri- 
val of asudden and very unexpected auxiliary in the shape of a bomb 
shell, which thandered in through the wall of the council-chamber, and 
exploded in the opposite wall of the ante-room. It was wonderful, says 
one of the letters, how suddenly the arrival of this messenger stilled the 
stormy voices and subdued the violent gesticulations cf the war party, 
and particularly when, in the silent consteraation that followed the erase, 
Lord Hardwicke coolly said, ‘‘ Pooh, pooh! ’tis only a shell; but we had 
better make haste, for there will be more coming.’”’-— Quarterly Review. 





Rorat Acricutturat Society or Enctanp —The Council of the Royal 
Agricultural Society have awarded the following prizes for Essays and 
Reports for the year 1849:—To Clare Sewell Read, of Kilpaison, near 
Pembroke, the prize of fifty sovereigns for the best report on the farming 
of South Wales.—To Thomas Rowlandson, of Greek-street, Liverpool, 
the prize of twenty sovereigns, for the best report on the breeds of shone 
best suited to different localities, respectively with reference to soil, cli- 
mate, elevation, and mode of farming.—To Thomas Rowlandson, of 
Greek-street, Liverpool, the prize of fifteen sovereigns, for the best essay 
on top-dressing of soil with mineral substances.—To Wm. James Gar- 
nett, of Bleasdale Tower. near Garstang, the prize of fifty sovereigns, for 


the best report ou the farming of Lancashire.—To John Farncombe, of 


Patriot-place, Brighton, the prize of fifty sovereigns, for the best report 
on the farming of Sussex.—To Thomas Rowlandson, of Greek-street, 
Liverpool, the prize of twenty pounds, for the best account of the breed- 
ing and management of pigs,—To Hall W. Keary, of Holkham Norfolk, 
the prize of fifteen sovereigns, for the best report on the management of 
barley.—To John Chalmers Morton, of Whitfield Farm, Gloucester- 


increasing the existing supply of animal food.—To Heury Goddard, ar- 
chitect and surveyor, Lincoln, the prize of fifty sovereigns, for the best 
essay on the construction of labourers’ cottages.—To John Young Mac- 
vicar of Barkwith House, Wragby, the prize of twenty sovereigns, for 
the second best essay on the construction of labourers’ cottages. 





Fotey, tHe Ene tise Scutpror—A Diseute.—lIn the Court of Queen’s 
Bench on the 29th ult., Lord C. Townsend sunght to recover from Mr. 
Foley £250 had and received to form a group in marble on the model ex- 
hibited at Westminster hall as “ Ino and the Infant Bacchus,” to be exe- 
cuted for 550 guineas. His Lordship, however, during its progress, re 
gretted he had not commissioned a single figure and ultimately,on an under. 
standing with Mr. Foley’s brother, claimed the “ refusal” of the group. 
Mr. Foley thereupon sold it to Lord Ellesmere for 750 guineas, and Lord 
Townsend applied for a return of the £250 advanced. The defendant 
urged the usual practice of bargains with sculptors in cases where the re- 
sult of their commissioned labour was rejected, namely, payment of one 
half the price in advance and no repayment, leaving, in this case £38 15s. 
due to the defendant, who, however, had ordered to refer the matter in 
dispute to Sir Robert Peel, or other competent arbitrator. Lord Denman 
recommended Lord Townshend to commission a single figure—a proposal 
at once acceded to by both parties. After withdrawing a juror, and en- 
tering a nonsuit, with costs to neither, Lord Denman decided, as re- 
quested, that the value be fixed by an arbiter, mutually agreed on, either 
party paving the difference to the other, if above or below £200. 





Louis Puitiprz, tae Duchess or Ortgans, ann Couyst pe Parts — 
A correspondent who witnessed the meeting of Louis Philippe and his 
Consort Amelie, with the Duchess of Orleans and her young sons, at 
Lewes, on the evening of Thursday se’nnight, describes it as a very 
touching scene. There was a considerable number of people assembled 
at the station, and, on the Queen of the Belgians and the Duchess of 
Orleans alighting from their carriage, it was with no little difficulty that 
way was made for the Royal ladies to the room which had been given up 
to Louis Philippe, and who, advancing eagerly from it, exclaimed to those 
about him, ‘ Ou, ou ?” (‘* Where, where ?), as though searching for the 
new comers. These now advasced—the Duchess first with the Comte de 
Paris in her hand, who, directly he saw the aged Queen, ran up to her, 
and, placing his hand affectionately on her arm, exclaimed, looking up at 
her, “ Ma bonne Maman! Ma bonne Maman”! Louis Philippe took ‘the 
Dachess in his arins with every sign of joy and affection; it was,the first time 
he had seen her and the young Count since the fatal day when they were 
Separated at the Tuileries—the King to escape to Eugland, the Duchess 
and her son to remain, aud try the chance of a Regency. The Duchess 
has a firm, almost martial carriage ; her step is that of a heroine; but the 
deep marks round her eyes show that her woman’s spirit has deeply 





who never looked better, led her to the carriage; the aged Queen (who, 
however, is as tall anderect as ever) followed with the young Count de 
Paris—a fine boy, whose height and bearing make him look much older 
than he really is—10 years. The Queen of the Belgians followed with the 
young Duke de Chartres, a beautiful boy the second son of the Duchess 
d’Orleans, and after her the other members of the Orleans family in Eng- 
land; avd thus they entered the large carriage which had been 

for them to proceed to St Leonard’s. As the old King eutered the car- 
riage with his young grandson, the people round about raised a “ Hip, bip, 
barrah,” which seemed to sound not unpleasing in the ears of Louis Phil- 
ippe, for be turned round upon the step and bowed, aud said something, 
but what our correspoudent did not hear. And then, the “ fortanes” of 
the Orleans family were whitled away.— Brighton Herald. 





Lanp Exporine in Avstratta The wild and unknown regions of 
this country afford continued opportanities for the display of zeal and 
courage ou the part of adventurers. .A late number of the Guernsey Star 
contaius the following fatal news, and flattering testimony, which had just 
been received from Sydney. 
“The exploring expedition of Mr. E. B. Kennedy into the north country 
between Moreton Bay and Cape York has unhappily terminated in the 
death of the gallant leader and nine of hismen. Mr. E.B. Kennedy was 
murdered by the natives, and the men died trom starvation. The Govern- 
ment passed the following high eulogium on Mr. Kennedy and his unfor- 
tunate com — 
“* The Government desires to record, without delay, the high sense which it 
entertains of their untiring zeal and inflexible courage, under the circumstances 
of great peril by which he appears to have been surrounded, yoy during 
the latter part of his journey. The indefatigable exertions he made faithfully 
and zealously to carry out the objects of the expedition, to less than the great per- 
sonal risk to which he exposed himself in endeavouring to procure relief for the un- 
fortunate individuals of his party, whom he found it necessary, from their helpless 
and exhausted condition, to leave at Weymouth Bay and Shelborne Bay, would 
have entitled him, had he survived, to ie warmest thanks of the Government. 
As it is, his noble exertions have called forth its highest admiration, and it is not 
doubted that this deep sympathy which is felt for his sudden and premature death, 
at a time, too, when he was on the very eve of overcoming the greatest difficul- 
ties of his position, is warmly participated in by the whole of this community. By 
this calamitous and distressing event the public service has been deprived of one 
of its most zealous and efficient officers.’ ”’j 

“Mr. Kennedy’s name has been often most honourably mentioned in con- 
nexion with the exploratory expeditions in the interior of Australia, and 
his untimely death is not less a misfortune to the cause of geographical 
science than it is an affliction to his estimable family.” 

Tne Coast Derexces.—The batteries on the Thames and Medwa 
districts will be completed in about two months trom the present period, 
and will be of a very efficient description for the defeuce of these im- 
portant navigable rivers. The number of guns to be mounted for the defence 
of these riversis: 13 at Shorn-mead,13 at Coalhouse point,15 at Gravesend, 
and 50 at Tilbury Fort. The whole of the guns are 32-pounders, mount- 
ed on wooden carriages, and they are all to have iron platforms for being 
fired from, en a plan submitted by Lieutenant-Colonel Hardinge, K. H., 
Royal Artillery. The idea of having a more extended range than at pre- 
seut exists in Woolwich Marshes has been revived, and the advantage 
of a three-mile range in an easterly direction is to be submitted to the 
committee on the ordnance estimates, now sitting. 





Rewiciovs Exrgpition.—The Emperor of Morocco having solicited 
from the English Government the means of conveying two of bis sons and 
suite to Mecca, on a pilgrimage to the shrine of the Mussulman’s prophet, 
the Admiralty have acceded to his request, and have commiss oned the 
Growler steam-sloop, at Devonport, for the purpose. It is expected she 
will be ready to leave England by the 26th ult. for Tangier, to embark 
the Princes of Morocco, »nd, after she has conveyed them to Mecca, and 
back again to Morocco, will join Sir W. Parker's squadron for permanent 
service in the Mediterranean.— United Service Gazette. 





OsiruaRy—We regret to announce the demise of Mr. J. Hay Mackenzie, father 
of the Marchioness of Stafford. The melancholy event took place at Cliefden- 
park, the Duke of Sutherland’s seat, on Monday afternoon, the 9th ult. The de- 
ceased gentleman was to all appearance enjoying good health when his daughter 
was married, last month, to the Duke of Sutherland’s son, but to the extreme grief 
of all his family connexions, he expired as above. The Marchioness of Stafford 
by his decease succeeds to a princely fortune and landed inheritance.—On the 
26th of May, at Tobago, after a short illness, Assist. Commy.-Gen. 8. J. Towesland, 
in the 61st year of his age, much respected and regretted by all who knew him.— 
On the 10th ult., in Albemarle-street, London, in the 67th year of his age, Sir W 
Hyde Pearson, M. D., F.R.S.—On the 1st ult., Lieut. Colunel Renny, of Little 
Mill, near Montrose, aged 72.—On the 4th ult,, at Chertsey, Sir John Chapman, 
F.R,CS., late of Windsor, aged 76. 


—_——— 
Aviay- 

War’Orrice, JuLYy 13.—Royal Regt of Horse Gds.—Lieut R Sheffield to be 
Capt, by pur, v Hood, who ret ; Cor E Breedon to be Lt. by pur, v Sheffield.— 
6th Drag Gds—Cor W B Phillimore to be Lt, by pur, v Manders, app to the 2d 
W I Regt; RC Tichborne, Gent, to be Cor, by pur, vy Phillimore. 7th Drag Gde 
—Capt A McGeachy Alleyne, from the 36th Ft, to be Capt, v Butler, who ex. 
3d L. Drags—Assist-Surg V Webb, from 10th Ft, to be Assist-Surg, v Franklin, 
pro on the Staff, 16th Lt Drags—Lt F L Dashwood to be Capt, by pur, v Shelley, 
who ret; Cor R Goffto be Lt by pur, v Dashwood; F F Collins, Gent, to be Ve. 
terinary Surg, v Kingsley, whose app has been cancelled, Dec. 8,1848. 17th Lt. 
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Drags—Cor J P Winter, to be Lt, by pur, v Webb, who ret; GC Morgan, Gent, 
to be Cor, by pur, v Winter. 2d Regt of Ft—CaptJ D Morris, from the 80th Ft, 
to be Capt, v Studdert, who ex. 10th Ft—Staff Assist Surg J L Holloway, to be 
Assist-Sur, v Me bes + to 24 Light Drags .14th Ft—Lt W Blundell to t Capt 
without pur, v Brevet-Maj J Smith, who ret uponfull pay; Ens G Slater to be Lt, 
v Blundell; Gent Cadet R P W Elwyn, from RI Mil Coll, to be Ens, v Slater. 
35th Ft—Lt F G Elkirgton to be Capt, by pur, YBuchanan, who ret; Ens F L 
Digby tobe Lt, by pur, v Elkington. 36th Pr Capt A5 Butler, from 7th Drag 
Gds, to be Capt, v Ailen, who ex. 53d Ft—Lt R T Parker, to be Capt, by pur, 
v Tytler, who ret; Ens E D Fenton, to be Lt, by pur, v Parker. 56th Ft—Ens 
J Walker, to be Lt, by pur, v Kendall, who ret; A Tottenham, Gent, to be Ens, 
by pur, v Walker, 68th Ft—Lt W Hadley, from Quartermaster half-pay 2nd 


shire, the prize of fifty sovereigns, for an account of the best method of 


Ft, to be Paymaster, v M R Campbell, who ret upon half-pay. 80th Ft—Capt C 
F Studdert, from the 2d Ft, to be Capt, v Morris, who ex. 2d W I Regt-— By 
Manders, from 6th Drag Gds, to be Lt, v Dumaresq, who ret. Ceylon Rifle Regt 
—E 8 Jervois, Gent, to be Sec Lt, without pur, v Inman, prom. 

Hospitav StarF.—Staff Surg of Sec Class G Home to be Staff-Surg of First 
Class, v J Moffit, MD, who ret upon half-pay; Assist-Surg H Franklin, from 3d 
Light Drag, to be Staff Surg of Sec Class, v Home, prom; Acting Assist Surg J 
Duff, MD, to be Staff Assist-Surg, v Holloway, app to 10th Ft. 

UnatracHEeD.—Lt D Green, from 1st Ft, to be Capt, without pur. 

OFFICE oF ORDNANCE, JULY 10.—RI Regt of Artillery—Sec Capt W J Smythe 
to be Capt, v Fisher, ret upon full pay; First Lt, E H R Flint to be Sec Capt, v 
Smythe ; Sec LtC E Burt to be First Lt, v Flint. 

Corps of Royal Engineers.—Brevet-Maj T C Luxmore to be Lt-Col, v English, 


deceased, July 1. 
Navy. 


ApMiraLTY, JULY 12.—Corrs oF Royat Marines.—First Lieut. H C M 
Hawkey to be Capt, v Capt E Walker to half-pay ; Sec Lt G L Blake to be First 
Lt, v Hawkey, pro. 

APPOINTMENT.—Buckingham Palace, June 29, 1849.—The Queen was this 
day pleased to confer the honour of Knighthood upon Commander W Wionniett, 
of the Royal Navy, Lt Governor ef the Gold Coast. 


Tue Royal SQuapRON.—It is understood the Royal Squadron to accompany 
the Queen to Jreland will consist ef the following vessels:—La Hogue, 60, Capt. 
M‘Dougall; Arrogant, 40, Captain Fitzroy (coming home from the Mediterra- 
nean); Victoria and Albert and Fairy (royal yachts), Captain Lord Adolphus 
Fitzclarence; Stromboli steam-sloop, Commander Lord Amelius Beauclerk ; 
Dragon steam-frigate, Captain Hall; and Sphynz, Banshee, and Fire Queen 
steamers. 

Aw Ecypttan Fricars.—A letter dated Portsmouth, 11th ult., says: 
The Egyptian frigate Sharkie, of 36 guns, arrived at Spithead last even- 
ing, at half-past 6 o’clock, under the command of Commodore Hafuz Bey, 
having left Gravesend at 3 a. m. in the morning, thus running the dis- 
tance of 170 miles at the rate of about 11 miles an hour. She saluted 
the Lieutenant Governor of the garrison with 21 guns, and the Command- 
er-in-Chief of the port with 17, and was duly answered by them respec- 
tively. This ship was built at Alexandria under the immediate direction 
of Mohammed Bey, the chief naval architectin the Egyptian service, who 
received his professional education in this country, and the best judges 
of ships say that she does great credit to that distinguished individual. 
She has been fitted with steam-engines of 550 horse power by Messrs. 
Miller and Ravenhill, aud with a screw propeller. Her passage from the 
Thames tv this port shows her to be an eminently successful result of the 
application of the screw propeller to ships of war; and both this perfor- 
mance and her trials in the Thames have called forth strong expressions 
of surprise from nautical men and engineers, who seem previously to have 
underrated the extreordinary capabilities of the screw. Mr. Zohrab, 
the Ottoman Consul-General, and the Turkish Admiral, are expected to 
arrive this evening. The frigate will embark her splendid state barge 
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mourned her own calamities and those of her husband’s house, The King, | (built by Camper, of Gosport) to-morrow, and sail on Saturday. 
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She Albion. 











Fee oeM ation WANTED—OF HARLAND and ELIZABETH JOHNSON ; they arriv- 
ed in Dundas, 


bout sixteen years ago, and when last heard of were liv 
+ information regarding thom Sout 10 tbe Albion Office will be thunkful 


ing in 
y received. 
aug 4—4t 





NFORMATION WANTED—OF THOMAS PANTON; ROBERT, JOHN, and HENRY 
I BROWN, and also JOHN DICKENSON and WILLIAM BURRELL, who came to 
the United States from Lincolnshire, England, in the ship Frances, in January, 1831, but 


now supposed to be in Canada. Any information from them would be thankfully received 
by Mrs. P. ANDERSON, formerly MARY BROWN, at No. 30 Lewis street, on Oe 
uly 





STATE OF NEW YORK, Secrerary’s Orrice, ALBany, JULY 14, 1849. 


T° THE SHERIFF of the City and County of New York :—Sir—Notice is hereby given 
that at the General Eleetion to be held in this State on the Tuesday succeeding the first 
Monday of November next, the following officers are to be elected, to wit: 

A Judge ofthe Court of Appeals,in the place of Freeborn G. Jewett; 

A Secre'ary of State, in the place of Christopher Morgan; 

A Cowptroiler, in the place ot Washington Hunt; 

A Siate Treasurer, in the place of Alvah Hunt ; 

An Attorney-General, in the piace of Ambrose L. Jordan; 

A State Engineer and Surveyor, in the place of Charles B. Stuart; 

A Canal Commissioner, in the place of Nelson J. Beach; and 

An Inspecior of State Prisons’ in the place of Isaac N. Comstock; 

all whose terms of service will expire on the last day of December next. 

Also, a Justice of the Supreme Court for the First Judicial District, in the place of Samuel 

Jones, whose term ofservice will expire on the lastdayof December next; 

Also a Senator for the Third Senate District, in the place of William Hall: 

Also, « Senator for the Fourth Senate District, in the place of Joho L. Lawrence; 

Also, a Senator for the Fifth Senate District, in the place of Samuel Frost; and 

Also. aSenator for the Sixth Senate District, in the place of William Samuel Johnson ; 

All whose terms of service will expire on the last day of December next. 

The foliowing officers are also to be elected for said pay A County; 

A Judge ofthe Court of Common Pleas. in the place of Michael Ulshoeffer ; 

A Judge of the Superior Court, in the place of Aaron Vanderpool ; 

Sixteen Members of Assembly ; 

A Sheriff, in the place of John J. V. Westervelt; 

A City and County Clerk, in the place of James Conner; and 

A Coroner, in the place of William A. Walters; 

All whose terms of service will expire on the last day of December next. _ 

The electors throughout the State are also to vote for or against the adoption of the act en- 

titled “An act Establishing Free Schools throughout the State,” passed March 26, 1849. | 


ours, respectfuil 
TCCHRISTOPHER MORGAN, Secretary of State. 


SHERIFF'S OFFICE, New York, July 21, 1849. 
The oy se published marenens e the notin of te Secretary of State and the require. 
ats of th tute in such case made and provided. 
Terai Kad JOHN J. V. WESTERVELT, Sheriff. 
Allthe public newspapers in the peory'd will publish the above once in each week 
until the election, aud then hand in their bills for advertising the same, so that they may be 
laid before tue Board of Supervisors, and passed fur payment. See Revised Statute, Vol. I, 
Chap. 6, Litle 3, Article 8, Part 1, Page 140. july 2 


ROMAN LIBERTY: A HISTORY, 
WITH A VIEW OF THE LIBERTY OF OTHER ANCIENT NATIONS: 


BY SAMUEL ELLIOTT ESQ. 


Mustrated with Twelve Engravings, executed in the finest style at Rome. 2 Vols. 8vo. cloth, 
uniform with Prescoit’s Historial W orks, ( will be ready in a few days.) 





List oF ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Voiume I. 
Frontispiece—Eagle &c., j 
Homer singing tv the people on the Chian 


' Voiume IL. 
Head of Cicero, 
‘Triumph of Quintus Fabius, 


Strand, Caius Gracchus weeping before his father’s 
Head of Socrates, Statue, : 
1 inary View of early Rome, Cicero denouncing Cutaline, 
Head of Pythagoras, Head of Brutus. 


The secession ofthe people to Mons Sacer, 
Meeting of Camillus and Manlius after the 
retreat of the Gauls. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


“It is an original and instructive book. *** “Such a history, written by a cultivated 
Mr. Elliott’s aim is an important one. Ltisto | scholar whose miad is not soured towards 
indicate the kind and amount of liberty en- | humanity by groping in the dust and ashes of 
joyed by the ancient Romans. Hehas ajust | the past, but whose whole soul is glowing 
conception of whatis meant by the word *Li- | With the geouine spirit of his subject will bea 
berty’ which is so ofteo confounded with | more valuable addition to English literature, 
mere forms of government at best but its | than entire libraries of the works of those 
guards and supports. This is but a meagre | prosers and mere transcribers of facts who 
outline of a work full of deep and fresh | “spire to the title of historians.”—Literary 
thought. Butitsscale is so extensive thatde- | World. 
tails necessarily disappear in any abridged 
statement of its contents. Nor is it possible 
by extracts to convey any idea of the interest 
and value of the book * * * Its general 
impression is in the highest degree healthy, 
conducive to the expansion of the mind, and 
calculated toeurich it with new and important 


“ A work of high character and distinguish- 
ed merit. The author has brought tothe per- 
formance of a task of such magnitude and 
difficulty, vast stores of erudition, a highly 
cultivated taste, a comprehensive and pene- 
tratingintellect,and a grave and sober judg- 
fa WwW ment; qualities indispensable to one who 

eas. e are glad to receive from an Amer- | would write such a history, and rarely to be. 
ican hand such a welcome contribution to our | found combined to the sume extent in the 
best order of literature.””—London Examiner. | same individual.”—John Bull, 


Aug. 4 GEO. P, PUTNAM, Publisher, 155 Broadway. 


YCEUM GALLERY OF THE OLD MASTERS, 563 Broadway. The tn 

est collection of Paintings and Bazgravings ever in this country. Open on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Friduys, until 10 rp. Mm. On Tuesdays, Thursdays, and S turdays until 
sunset, my5—lm 











NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY, CORNER OF LEONARD STREET 


J. H. JENKINS. 
GILDER AND FRAME MAKER, 


August 4 
CHESS. 2 


NEW WORK ON CHE38, by HERR KLING. 1 vol. 8yo. Just imported by 











HENRY KERNOT, 633 J 
my 19—6m 8 BLEEKER STREET. ° June 30 » 65 Broadway, 
TRE GREAT CHINESE MUSEUM, Chinese Buildings, 53 

Cc. W. TENKINS open daily from 9 A.M. Will0P.M ‘This large and splendid collection soe eee FRY, 

, ' a wr a ti “ <7. ~~ sses of individual Chinese, dresse n u 
e 0 situation and em hic 4 
PORTRAIT PAINTER, shows the costumes of the Chinese, from the Eiaperor in ‘his ceures ress, to bre Bats aud 
my 186m 85 BLEEKER STREET. liciting alms ; with Barbers, Brokers, Curpenters, Blacks < Cggar sc. 
























miths, Shoemakers, Docty 
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EDWIN FERGUSON, 
PURCHASING, COMMISSION, AND FORWARDING MERCHANT, 


58 CAMP STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
my lsa—ly 





HARPS. 


J F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 
* Double Action Harps. Warerooms Broadway. 

J. F. BROWNE would call the attention of admirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 
very elegant collection he has for sale, comprising every variety in styleand finish. From 
hislong experience in the first establishments in Europe, he is able to produce instruments 
of the finest qualities in tone, touch, and perfect mechanism, together with such impruve- 
ments as fit them cularly for extremes of climate, in thiscountry A list of prices and 
descriptions can received per mail. Ha: ps repaired, strings, &c. Music fur the Harp 
by the first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. Orders for any piece can 
be given and received, if not on hand, by the next arrival. June 16—6m 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL $10,000,000. 
Liability of the Proprietors Unlimited. 
T= COMPANY continues to insure against loss by FIRE. Apply to 
LFRED PELL, 
45 Merchants’ Exchange, corner of Wall and William. 
The Liverpool and London Life and Fire Insurance Company is well-knownto us, and 
is in our opinion entitled tothe highest credit :— 

OWN, BROTHERS & CO. 


BR 

DENNISTOUN, WOOD & Cv. 
JAMES G KING & SONS. 
JOHN J. PALMER. 








june 16—3m 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
2% Cornhill, London, 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
(Empowered by Act of Parliament,) 2d Vie—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1838. 
“A Savines Bank FoR THE Wipow AND THE ORPHAN.” 


T LAMIE MURRAY, George Street, Hanover Square, Chairman of the Court of Direc- 
© tors in London. 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


: NEW YORK. 
C. Edward Habicht, Chawman Samuel M Fox, 
John S. Palmer, William Van Hook, 
James Boorman, Aquila G. Stout, 
George Barclay, Fanning C. Tucker. 
Samuel S. Howland, Bache McEvers, 

PHILADELPHIA. 
Clement C. Biddle, Louis A. Godey, 
George R. Graham. William Jones, 
W. Peter, H. 5. M. Consul, 
BALTIMORE. 
Jonathan Meredith, Semue! Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H B.M Consul, Henry Tiffany, 
Donald Mclivain. Dr, J. H. MeCallob, 
BOSTON, 


Geo. M. Thacher, Benjamin Seaver, 
Israe] Whitney, Elijab D. Brigham, 
Franklin Dexter, E. A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul. 





J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 


Epwarp T Ricnarpson, General Accountant. 
For the United States, and B. N. A. Colonies, 


Pamphets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
cal examiners, &c, can be had free of charge on application at 71 Wall street, and of 
Agents. 

art of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assuredin cases of disputed claims 
(should any such arise] or otherwise. 

Thirty days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


of policy, 

The nite States Local Board meet every Wedneeday, at their Office in Wall Street, 
where ail business connected with the Society’s operations in America is transacted—afford- 
ing thereby every possible advantage of promptness and attention to parties in cases of leave 
to travel, loans settlement, &c,, 

Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock, P.M., at 71 Wall Street, and at the Office 
ofthe different Local Boards and Agencies. All communications to be addressed to 
J. LEANDER STARR, Generai Agent, 


fan 20 For the United States, and for B. N. A. Colonies. 








SELECT LIST OF LATE ADDITIONS. 


Lynch's Dead Sea Expedition. 1 vol. &vo. 

Colmao’s Agriculture of Great Britain 2 vols. Svo. 

Colman’s Agriculture of France. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Wharton's State Trials under Washington and Adams 1 vol. vo. 

‘Zhe Seven Lamps of Architecture. 1 vol 12mo. 

Kaloolah, by W. 5. Mayo. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Comstock’s History of Gold and Silver, 1 vol. 12 mo. 

Tracts for Cities and Tracts on Ventilation. 

Mrs. Kirkland’s Holidays Abroad. 1 vo', 12mo. 

~ New England Historical and Genealogical Register. Complete and con- 
nued, 

Keath’s Musings in the Laboratory. Giftof the Author. 

Tuckerman’s Characteristics of Literature. Giftof the Author. 


oe 


THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 


TS EXHIBITION of Paintings by Artists of the above School at the room over the 
ball of the Church of Divine Unity, Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets, 
will remain open from Tuesday, 19th inst., wutil 15th August inclusive, from 1@ o'clock, a. M. 
until 10 o'clock p. mM. Admission 25 cents. Season tickets 50 cents. Catalogues 121-2 
cents. e June 23—2m 


WORKS OF ART, 
FINE ENGRAVINGS, OIL PAINTINGS, &c.—WILLIAMS & STEVENS, 
En 


June 30 








Broabway, lmporters and dealers iu English, French and German Line and Mezzotint 

ngs, Lithographs, Views. &., &c., have the 
well-selected assorimeut of the productions of 
portant publications: 

LORD WILLIAM RUSSELL TAKING LEAVE OF HIS FAMILY, THE NIGHT BEFORE 
EXECUTION. Superbly engraved, fromthe original picture by SmyTu. 

THE ANGEL’S WHISPER.—An exquisite illustration of Lover’s most touchin 
Painted by F. Goopa.t, and finely engraved by E. Goopatt; and forming a most 
companion to the popular picture ofthe “Soupier’s Dream,” by the same artist. 

THE INUNDATION —From the original picture by C. F. Kiorsoe,Esq. Engraved in 
the highest style of Mezzotint, by Mr. IT. W. Davey. Dimensions, exclusive of margin, 24 
inches by 1 inches. 

A Newfoundland dog, surrounded by the advancing waters of an inundation, has got on 
the topofhber kennel. One ofthe pups has reached the mother, under whom she crouches 
with a moving expression of fear; another is making an effort to climb up beside them; and a 
third, ata little distance, is striving against the stream, The greatest alarm and terror are 
evinced by the whole group; butthe dog, one of the finest specimens of this noble animal, 
feeling itimpossible to escape, being chained down, is howling in piteousdespair. Afar o 
is seen an igundated village, from which small boat is advancing through the raging flood, 
hastening to the rescue. 

DUKE, A CELEBRATED COAST GUARDIAN.—Portrait of a Superb Newfoundland 
dog. Sy ANSDELL. 

PHARAOH'S HORSES—Three superb and spirited heads, by HEKRING, and companion 
e@ “THe Society or Frienps.” 

MORNING AND EVENING; CoLourep.—Two of Herrine’s beautiful and popular 
Farm-Yard Scenes 


PREPARING FOR MARKET—Alsoby Herainc. 

MIGNON AND HER FATHER—Engraved in line by ALpHonse Francois, from the 
eriginal picture by Ary Scuerrer. 

NIAGARA FALLS—A new and spirited view, from the American side; after the original 
drawing de Trobriand, 

VIEWS AND SCENERY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA—Drawn from 
mature by A. , and executed inthe highest style of lithography. 

Superb proof copies ofths “ VERNON GALLERY,” four numbers received. 

Fine and early proofs of every important publication received simultaneously with its 


leasure to offer, with their choice and 
odern Art, the tollowing new and im- 


ballad. 
mirabie 


ap’ in eroee Also an assortment of exceedingly choice specimens of London 
c ered prints, expressly and sulely for their house, in a style of exquisite beauty 
entirely unequalled. 
Wits. have just nm No. lof “NEW YORK IN BITS,” a graphic view of the 
vicinity. 


P Crry HALL at Also a on bird's-eye view of “NEW YORK AND 
ENVIRONS FROM WILLIAMS8URGH.” 

Frames of every iption manufactured to order in the most approved and fashiona- 
ble taste. June 23 


R. EDMUND ARNOLD, from London, successor to DR. ROBERT NELSON, o 

Cc has removed to the office of the latter gentleman, and will attend at che usual 
hours ; viz. from 10 10, A. M., from 1 to 3, P.M., and from 6 to 8in the evening. 66 White 
street, one door from Broadway. ml0—3m 


LAND OFFICE. 


SUBSCRIBER offers inducements to emigrants and farmers in the Northern 

States. He has a largenumber of farms for sale, at prices varying from five to ten dol- 
lara acre, with good improvements, orc’ The farms lie from 10 to 20 miles of 
F ricksburg, in a beautiful and hea! Y part of the coun’ Some with fine timber, and 











water powers, and some of them on the so that witha little industry the timber would 
ten times pay the land. Good society, and churches and schools convenient A great 
many Northern mer are buying these farms, they lie principally in the Gold Region, and 
may prove as productive in gold as those already bought and now being so successfully 
PMC 9 yy mg 
faa . » Lan nt. 
Fredericksbur gh, Virginia, 31st March. anid -6m 





ASHINGTON DELIVERING HIS INAUGURAL ADDRESS, April 
W 1789, in the Old City Hall, New York. Engraved on Steel by H. 8. Sapp, from an U 
nal Picture by T. H. MarTeson, painted expressly for the Publisher. Size of the Plate 
by 28 inches, printedon Fine Paper, 25 by 33 inches. A Descriptive Key will accompany 
each Impression. Sopeedenene or age y solicited. 
Copies will be furnished in the order they are subscribed for, as fast as they can be printed 
uce fine impressions. Proofs, $3 each. The fret 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

NO. 85 CORNHILL, LONDON, AND 65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
GAPITAL—£ 600,000 sterling, or $ 3,000,000. 
Trustees.—John Cattley, Esq., John Cox, Esq., Sebastian G. Martinez. 
DIRECTORS. 


Sebastian G. Martinez, Esq. 

Archibald Fred. Paxton, Esq. 
Derzii I. Thompson, vq 
George H. Weatherhead M. D 


Sir Robert Alexander, Bart. 
Thomas Bensun, Eeq. 
John Cattley, Esq. 
Rev. Wm. Fallofield, M.A. 
George Green, Esq. 
Managing Director, Ebenezer Fernie, Eaq. 
Physician, Septimus Wray, M.D. 
Bankers, Mesars. Glyn, Halifax, Mills & Co. 

On Insurance for the whole of Life, one half the premium loaned (if desired) for the first 
seven years, at 5 per cent. interest, without note, or deposit of policy. then to be paid, or 
remain as a permanent loan, at the option of the insurer. 

Premiums may be paid either quarterly, half yearly, or annually. 

Noextra charge for sea risk to Europe. 

Referees in New York, 
His Ex Hamilton Fish, Gov. of State of N.Y. | Anthony Barclay, Esq.,H. B. M. Cemeul. 
Stephtu Whitney, Esq., James Gallatin, Esq. 
Samu *! Pi ptenseo, Bet ; agg «gg 5% 
Henry Grinnell, ohn Cryder, E 
— — John H. Hicks, Esq. 4 bos 
New York Medical Examiners: 
JOHN C. CHEESEMAN, Esq., M. D., 473 Broadway, 
F. U. JOHNSTON, Kaq., M. D., 752 Broadway. 
Standing Counsel....,..ssseeeeeeceeeeesseeeeseeeesHon, Willis Hall. 
BOlichtOr....ccccccccsecccccccccccocccceserecescvecs Albert Gallatin, Jun. 
Actuary for the Southern States, resident at New Orleans, JOHN WINTHROP, Esg., 
16 Exchange Place, N. O. 


General Agent fer the United States, FREDERICK SALMONSON, 65 Wall street, 
New York. 


(8 CaLirornia AND SPECIAL RISKS OF ALL KINDS TAKEN AT A COMMENSURATE —_ 
MIUM m | 





THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 21ST aUGuUST, 1847 
CAPITAL, £50,000, 


President, Hugk C. Baker; Vice President, J.D. Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sadleir 
Physicians, G.O. Reilly and W. G. Dickinson. 


HIS COMPANY is prepared to effect AssuRANCE UPON Lives, and transactany business 
dependent upon the value or duration of Human Life; to grantor purchase Annnitics 
r Reversions of all kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 

In addition to the various advantages offered by other ey ey the Directors of this 
Company are enabled, from the investment of the Premiums in the Province at a rate of com- 
pound interest much beyond that which can be obtained in Britain, to promise a most mate- 
rial deduction of cost ; ¢ ing Assurances, Survivorships or Endowments for a smaller 

resent peyment, or yearly premium, and granting increased ANNUITIES, whether imme- 
ate or acterred, for any sum of money invested with them. They can also point to the 
jocal tion of the Company as of peculiar importance to intending Assurers, as it enables 
such rers to exercise control over the Company, and facilitatestheacceptance of healthy 
risks, as well as the prompt settlement of claims. 

Assurances can be WITH or wiTHoUT participation in the profits of the Company ; 
the premiums may be paid in half year! ge instalments; and the HALF CREDIT sy¥s- 
TEM having been adopted by the Board, credit will be given for one half of the first seven 











— 








remiums, secured upon the Policy alone. 

F 7 ‘Amaual Premium to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life. 

Age. With Without | Half Credit. | Age. With Without Half Credit. 
Profits TORS. | wessecsseeee Profits. Profits. veeccccrcocs 

15 1131 6 5 40 3 62 244668 217 

20 1174 1912 45 8171 $40 $74 

p>) 229 147 50 4131 sv ll 414 

30 2938 2 02 55 5178 419 ll 5 34 

% 1167 264 292 60 71010 6 911 6182 





The above rates, Fer Life Without Participation and Half Credit, will, upon comparison, be 
found to be Lower than the similar tables of any other office at present offering to assure in 
Canada, while the assured with participation share in three-fourths of the whole profit of 
that Branch of the Company’sbusiness. 

, Prospectuses, Forms of Application, and any farther information, can be 
Secretary, or from any of the local agents. 
te and Medical Officers already appointed. 


Tables of 
obiained of the 
Agen 











“George ‘Scott... 0/2222 Dr. Alexander Anderson 
. Frederick A. Wilson.... Dr. 8. C. Sewell......... ° 
« David Buchan... .ce.ccece seccccsecccessecsecessesccccsecs 





ds cbetalbdnacersste Tl + cdttenenecteisleaetures tained a 
PITTI Edmund Bredburne.... Dr. George Herrick. . 

William Lapenotiere.... Dr. Samuel J. Stratford......... 
By erder of the Board 
















n, Soldiers, Fortune Tellers; each surr led by the 1 8 

fession An exact representation of a Chinese Silk s.ore, with Gorciens Puree? @: Pro. 
Coolie, ke. Two complete Chinese Rooms, one showing Opium Smoking, and the oh lerk, 
“Inner Apartments” of a gentieman’s residence. A Court of Justice, the different cet the 
Priests. A “Tanka Boat” with ite crew, &c.. with models of Temples, Stores, § =p of 
Houses, Theatres, Bridges, Janks and Boats, specimens of Manufactures of Cotton a 
Porcelain, Marbie, Ivory, Silver and Wood. Upwards of 400 Paintings in oiland wa, Us, 
loures sapong which are portraits of the High Lmperial Commissioner Keying, and tops a 
ant, Wang ; of the ne merchants, Howqua, Samgea, and Linchony, an the re > reese 
Comprador, Boston Jack. A view of Canton, seven feet by three, and of Honan, of the ~ 
size; representations of the growth and manufacture of Tea, Silk, Cotton, and Poscann’ 
Also of scenery throughout the Empire, processions, furniture, fowers, boats, fish shells oe 
From the upper part of the hall is suspended a great number of Lanterns of the most curl = 
shape and description. Admittance 25 cente—children under twelve years of age, half. rs 
For sale at the TicketOffice is a guide or descriptive catalogue of the Museum, with re! toed 
upon the Customs, History, Trade &«.ot China 3 " jan raat al 


THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT'S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


AS obtained among Physicians generally, has drawn from an eminentand 
H’ guished member of the Medical Profess' On of this city the following testimonial st 
merits; a single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. ” 


TzsTiMoniaL—From George T. Dexter, M.D., Professor of Geology, &c. 


“T have carefully examined and in many cases prescribed the medicine whi 
sented me, and am happy to bear m yore! As its favour. eh you pre. 

“It has long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mijd and 
pleasant, whichshould combine also, the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervesce: 
Seltzer Aperient.’ ” 

“In those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producin 
the usual c oncomitants, es egw A Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘Seltzer Aperieny if 
my hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious io 
children, disguise them as you may, in mane cares, however, in which I have administered 
your Aperient to chiidren, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat 
the dose. ‘To persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
is offered to the public, give ita claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits ful sup- 


























































port.” {Signed eee ett ey M. 
0. rren street, N. 
New York, March Ist, 1848. . LNY. 
To Mr. James Tarrant.” 


Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Dru andA » 
cary,No. 268 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. : com fete 
Aiso forsale at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 581 Broadway. 183 Broad. 
way . William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st., Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. E.M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickleg 
: Co., 40 Canal st., New Orleans, and by the Principal druggists throughout the Uniieg 


June 16 
PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. _ 
HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAM PACKETS—Th¢ PANAMA, ot 





1087 tons, Capt. David G. Bailey. 
The OREGON, 1099 tons, Capt. Kobert H. Pearson. 
The CALIFOKNLA, 1050 tons, Capt. Thomas A. Budd, are intended to form a monthly 
Line between Panama and ports in California. 
Passengers in the after-cabins are furnished bedding,but not wines and liquors, and will be 
allowed space for personal bezgage free, to the extent of 250 lbs weight, not exceeding in 









measurement ten cubic feet. Freight on extra baggage or merchandize when taken, 359 
per tor, and one anda half per cent. on specie. 
Packages should not exceed 125 Ibs. weight for mule carriage. 
Cabin. Steerage 
Passage from Panama to San Blas, or Mazatlan -$225.. 8100 
oO. ° do San Drego,..... 20.. +125 








do, do do San Francisco... 16.0000 bevtee 

Passengers in the Romegs are found only such rations as are iurnished to the crew, and 
must provide their own ding. 

No stores to be landed will be taken as bagenee. 

All personal port charges, including health fees and boat hire to be paid by the passen- 
gers. 

No passage secured until paid for. Apply at the office of the Company, New York, 
54 South Street. June 2 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPS. 


HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS betweea 
Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool, calling at Halifex to lard 
end receive Mails and Passengers. 










Captains 
ASIA... .ccccsecceereeeseeeeeeess GC. H. E. Judkins | Hibernia ...........0..W J.C. Lang 
BITIOR. 010000 000000600s00000 scveecereeeees +A. Ryrio | Niagara... eocevesccces J. Stone 
Americe...... etevencecsceccees soseeeeN, Shannon | Canada. -» Wr. Harrison 
UTOPO. coccccsccee sescccesccccccccece EB G. Lott! Cambria. .....ccccececseeeeeesd. Leitch 


Caledonia... W Dougias. 


Lap) vessels carry a clear white light at their masthead—green on starboard side—red en 
port side. 













Captains. From 

AMETICS. ..ccccccccccccccceRIAITICOD wcccccccsccee “§ Boston, Wednesday, July 4th. 
HiDernia.....ccccececereeeesSlON@sesscececeeseees © New York, Wednesday, July 11th. 
Canada....sscccceees ooseeee Judking..... cososcees “ Boston, Wednesday, July 18th 

NiaMOrO..ccccccccccccccces MYTBcccccecscecs * New York, Wednesday, July 25th. 
Caled omiac.ceccccccccccccccdMtGMecccoesserccce 3° Boston, Wednesday, Aug. \st. 

Europa.. oe LOtl.. ce. “New York, Wednesday, Aug 8th. 

Cambria -.-Shaonon... « Boston, Wednesday, Aug. 15th 

America seeeeeseeeees Harrison... “ New York, Wednesday, Aug. 2? 


in first cabin from New York or Boston to Liverpool...........-.B120. 
o in second do * do do GO. ccccecccccscccccccocth 
Freight will be charged on specie beyond an amount for personal expenses, 

An experienced surgeon on board. 

All Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post Orricn. 
For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jr 
Oct 28 38 Broadway. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


T= Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for their sailing, from each port on the Ist, 6th, llth, 16th, and 26th of every 
month; the ships to succeed each other in the Eolowiag order, viz— 

r 




















Ships. Captains. from New York. From Liverpoo!. 

New World........ Knight.........July 6... Nov 6... Mar 6 )Aug 21..,.Dec 21....Apr 2 
West Pabahe occccccesMiBlROPe cccccdecccelhicccsocellescosdookl lececedBocesccces 26.0 c0++-.36 
Fidelia.........-...-Yeaton..... ee 16....+++-16..06----18 [Sept 1....Jam 1....May 1 
Roscius............. Eldridge.... © Bic ccceceWevcccceeM | ccccddsccccccscdbsocssceell 
leaae Wright........Marshall... ug 1....Dec 1....Apr 1 |.....16..... eee elGrcccees 16 
Ashburton.........- Bunting....... ccccvesBoocccece Srocccece © | cece Bloc cccccseDhovccccsedl 
Comatellation. «ooo cLsUC@.scocccccccece Lsccvcccelbeccccccehld | soeeBrccccces Diveveceed 
Yorkshire. ......cc0e Byer. ceccccsseccesslOscoccesslGseeccee 16] Oct 1....Feb 1,...Junel 
SiddONS....c0.cccees CODD. .coccrecccccceddsseceseemsevesces by Ror RR 
Columbia ........++» Furber........Sept. 1....Jan 1... May 1 |.... 16.. «Secceerd 
Patrick Henry.....-.Delano... 6. oo Bhercccee+cBhrccccecedi 
Waterloo... .. Allen.... sce DrcccccessMocvccess 







--16 |Nov 1....Mar 1 


Montezuma. 
Henr wf éo 
John R. Skiddy. 














Cyeeetiae ee y. uly 1 [.... 16 sal 
These shi re all of the largest class, and are commanded hy men of character and ex- 
perience. Pheir cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Pave- 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 

rice of pessage to Liverpool........seeeceee++B100 

es es to New York......... Peerrrir >) ) 

Agents for the ships Oxtord, Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelia, Cam- 
Bridge and New York GOODHUE & CO, or C,H. MARSHALL, N. Y. 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool 

Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Ce an and J ohn R. Skiddy, 





7 N.Y. 
. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool 
Agents for ships Patrick Heury, Ashburton, Henry vay and New World, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & GO.,N. ¥. 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpool 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick 
SPOFFORD, TILESTON & Co., N. Y., 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CU., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 

he line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will sue- 
ceed each ether in the order in which they are named, sailing Lye | from New 

York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London en the 13th and 28th, and Portsmouth 

on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 





Ships. Masters. Days of Ooiling from New Days of Sailing from 
York. London, 
Westminster, 8. C. Warner June 28, Oct. 28, Feb, 3 


May 38, Sept. 8, Jan. 
Northumberland, R. H. Griswold “4, 6, * 

Southampton, new, FE. E. Morgan } June 8, Oct. 38, Feb. 
Victoria, J. Johnston, Jr. * ” 
Hendrik Hudson,!. Pratt 


July 13, Nov. 13, Mar. 13 
“ 28, “ 23. “ ga 


8 
* 
’ 
: 24) Aug. i3, Dec. 13, April !? 
July 8, Nov. 8) Mar.8| “ 2, “ 2% “ @ 
« 24, 24 24 


Marg. Bvans E. G. Tinker ia u Sept. 13, Jam. 13, May 13 
Ame. Eagle J. M. Chadwick | Aug.8, Dec. 8, April8; “ 2, y < B 
Devonshire, new, H. R. Hovey. “wm « 4 «© 24] Oct. 13, Feb. 18, Junol3 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navi 
tors. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Siores, &c.,are of the best descrip: 


tion. 
The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and Sehore. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be responsible for let- 


packages, regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor 
are a re kd TT GRISWOLD, 70 South street, N. Y. 
mar4 and to BARING . BROTHERS & CO., Lendon. 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, aad New York om 
the Ist of each month, as follows:— 









eft Jones etn Feb 
ST. DENIS, (let January... ‘f th February, 
iat May.....s.. 16th June. 
Hewe, master. iach Oster 
8ST. NICHOLAS, fin ~~ 
o Ju 
5 $7 pec : = November, 
BALTIMORE, si Pp 
ter. 16th Augus 
a See = er _- — , 
ONEiDA, ; at April...... ° fi tl ay, 
master. lst August. .. 216th September, 
a, Ist Sater... 16th January. 


The ships a-e all of the first clase, commanded by men of experience im the trade. The 


passage is $100 witheut wines or liquors. 
"Goods sent Se subscribers will betorworded free from ony expenses UN Ag "gual 
—s ser a the a8 ‘Vall Street. 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 








care and time being ye ite to , 
fee Proofa, priated on India Paper, $5 each. Just published by : 
apes JOHN NEALE, 56 Carmine street, New York 


ons, " 
THOMAS M SIM Secretary wn 


OFFICE NO : BARCLAY STEREUT. 
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